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Language 


N THE summer of 1959, twelve Institutes 
for elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers of modern foreign languages were con- 
ducted under authorization of Section 611 in 
the National Defense Education Act. Sponsor- 
ing institutions were Colgate University, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, University of Georgia, 
Hollins College, Louisiana State University, 
University of Maine, University of Michigan, 
University of Missouri, San Francisco State 
College, University of South Dakota, Univer- 
sity of Texas, and University of Washington. 
At the request of the United States Office of 
Education, a team of independent observers 
was created to visit the twelve NDEA Lan- 
guage Institutes during the summer of 1959, and 
to make an objective report on the success of 
the Institutes, their strengths, and their weak- 
nesses. Although essentially it was to be an 
evaluation, the spirit was less that of an inspec- 
tion than of a desire to see how certain Insti- 
tutes met and solved their problems, overcame 
inherent difficulties, and set up patterns of 
procedure which would be helpful for the Insti- 
tutes which are now being planned for 1960. 
The team of observers was composed of the 
following: Miss Jeannette Atkins of the West- 
port (Connecticut) Public Schools, Professor 
Arthur H. Beattie of the University of Arizona, 
Professor Agness M. Brady of the University of 
Kansas, Professor William T. Carter of Virginia 
State College, Miss Patricia O’Connor of 
Brown University, Professor J. Alan Pfeffer of 
the University of Buffalo, Professor W. Free- 
man Twaddell of Brown University, Professor 
George B. Watts of Davidson College; with 
Miss Mary P. Thompson of the Glastonbury 
(Connecticut) Public Schools as Assistant 
Director, and Professor Stephen A. Freeman of 
Middlebury College as Director. Different pairs 
of these observers made visits to each Institute 
at the beginning and at the end of the session, 
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Institutes* 


and the whole team _ held 
conferences. 

These observers are agreed that the opera- 
tion of the twelve Language Institutes of 1959 
was successful; and that, judged overall, they 
accomplished the purpose for which they were 
established. The observers were gratified and 
often inspired by the eagerness and the sincer- 
ity of the participants. They were chosen in 
general from the middle range of applicants as 
regards preparation. The very well prepared 
teachers of foreign languages and the unusually 
poorly prepared teachers were generally not 
accepted. Although there was still a consider- 
able variation in level of preparation, the par- 
ticipants were able to profit by the instruction 
given. At the same time, they realized keenly 
how inadequate was their preparation to do the 
best teaching, and they were heartwarming in 
their desire to improve. There were very few if 
any students in the Institutes who were pri- 
marily interested in the stipend received. The 
public schools of the country will inevitably 
feel the impact of the experiences and stimulus 
gained by these teachers during the past sum- 
mer. Almost without exception, the partici- 
pants have returned to their schools with a new 
approach to classroom procedures, a greater 
confidence in their own control of the foreign 
language, and a sizeable equipment of informa- 
tion, teaching materials, even tapes and exer- 
cises. All this leads to the conclusion that the 
operation of 1959 justifies a considerable ampli- 
fication of the Institute program in the summer 
of 1960. 

The twelve Institutes of 1959 must be to a 

* Prepared by Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, vice president of 
Middlebury College, and issued by Dr. Kenneth W. Mil- 
denberger, Acting Chief of the Language Development Sec- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, as Bulletin No. 8 on the 
National Defense Education Act, Title VI, the above 


formal report is based on detailed studies of each Institute. 
Ed. 


two general 
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very large degree considered and judged as a 
pilot project, or even as a rather bold experi- 
ment. Nine hundred twenty-five teachers were 
given an opportunity at Government expense 
to study for six or eight weeks in a program 
which stated that its objectives were ‘‘to in- 
crease the audio-lingual competence of teachers 
of modern foreign languages, and to introduce 
them to new teaching methods and _tech- 
niques.’”’ These Institutes therefore had a new 
mandate and they were quite different in many 
ways from the usual summer school. The phi- 
losophy and the organization of the Institutes 
were unlike anything which many of the par- 
ticipants, and even some of the faculty mem- 
bers, had ever met before. The Institutes were 
intentionally scattered geographically and some 
were located in areas where nothing of the sort 
had existed before. It was to be expected that 
they would achieve varying degrees of success. 
Some were remarkably successful; others were 
very effective in certain aspects but less in 
others. Some interpreted their objectives dif- 
ferently and did not accomplish all that had 
been hoped. 

The Institutes were also severely handi- 
capped this past summer by late authorization. 
Four of them were authorized during the win- 
ter, but the other eight were not authorized 
until late May, when a supplemental appropri- 
ation became available. It became evident that 
even those first authorized did not have too 
much time to prepare their program, even 
when, in some cases, the Director was released 
to spend full time on it during the second se- 
mester. The Institutes which could not be 
authorized until May were in great difficulty. 
Their faculties in some cases received no con- 
tract until their arrival on the campus. Their 
laboratories and teaching materials were not 
ready. Buildings and other physical facilities 
could not be reserved in advance and were lost 
to other uses. Multiple applications and multi- 
ple acceptances among the Institutes left the 
composition of the student body in doubt until 
the last moment. Fortunately, most of these 
difficulties were related to the pilot nature of a 
first summer and should not happen again in 
the summer of 1960. 

Experimentation was encouraged in the In- 
stitutes. The imagination and ingenuity of 
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many of the Directors suggested a number of 





new ideas for procedures which can be used to 
great advantage next summer. Three Institutes 
taught a new language, either Russian or 
Japanese, as a ‘‘shock”’ procedure, in order to 
give the participants an experience in learning } 
a new language from the point of view of the 
pupil and also to illustrate the new methods of 
teaching a modern language. One Institute 
organized for each participant an hour of con- 
versation daily with one of a number of native 
speakers. Another Institute had a program of 
foreign language broadcasts over loud-speakers 
wired into each dormitory room. Other Insti- 
tutes arranged half-hour discussion groups 
before dinner in order to get the table conversa- 
tion going. Interesting systems of correlation 
were worked out between the civilization 
courses and the material for language practice 
or controlled conversation. One Institute in- 
sisted that each participant bring his own tape 
recorder so that he could construct and record 
exercises of pattern practice and other materi- 
als for use in his own school classes. These and 
many other new devices reflect the ferment of 
new ideas which existed in most of the Insti- 
tutes this summer. 

The team of observers was commissioned 
specifically to note the lessons to be learned 
from the operation of 1959 and the improve- 
ments that can and should be made in the ses- 
sion of 1960. Its report to the Office of Educa- 
tion deals with » number of major areas o! 
concern. It became evident that, as between the 
two parts of the Institutes’ stated objectives, 
the greater need and the primary desire of the 
participants was for the upgrading of their own 
competence in the foreign language, particu: 
larly the spoken language. The participants 
realized very clearly that no amount of instruc- 
tion in new methods and techniques, in labora- 





tory, or in linguistics, can be of any avail unless 
the teacher has a good knowledge of the foreig® 
language he is teaching. The students re 
sponded eagerly to all possible situations i” 
volving oral practice, in controlled or informal 
conversation groups, laboratory listening, pat 
tern practice at the level of their own compe 
tence; and they sought eagerly for extracur 
ricular opportunities in the use of the foreig? 
language. Some Institutes were superlative i 
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their program for instruction in the foreign 
language; a few tended to forget this basic 
premise. Occasionally, oral practice stressed 
fluency without the proper amount of correc- 
tion and remedial work, so that some partici- 
pants were drilling themselves in errors. A 
greater amount of remedial diagnosis of the 
oral ability of each participant seemed to be 
necessary. With a longer period of time for 
preparation, it should also be possible for the 
Institutes to prepare more materials for use by 
the participants in improving their language 
competence. The supply of these was insuffi- 
cient this past summer. 

It is also strongly recommended that every 
Institute should have a Language House, or 
separate living quarters for each foreign lan- 
guage group; and that each group should take 
its meals together. Both in the Language 
Houses and at the language tables the use of the 
foreign language should be stressed to the 
point of the practical exclusion of English. For 
various reasons this past summer some of the 
Institutes were unable to have segregated 
language houses, or were not able to organize 
separate language tables. This was a serious 
lack, greatly regretted by the students. In 
general, the observers noted that when proper 
opportunities and encouragement were created 
by the Institute, the participants themselves 
preferred to use the foreign language outside of 
classes and even around the campus, some- 
times even reprimanding their fellow students 
for a lapse into English. 

A second general conclusion which seems 
inescapable to the team of observers is that the 
teaching of new methods and procedures for 
the language classroom is better done through 
practical application than through lectures on 
theory. In general, the courses given this sum- 
mer in the theory, the history, and the method- 
ology of modern language teaching were not 
very successful, and were considered an unwise 
allocation of time by the participants, most of 
whom had already had many courses of this 
sort. On the other hand, the practical applica- 
tions of new methods and techniques, through 
demonstration classes, practice teaching, group 
discussion, and individual criticism, were in 
general most helpful and enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the participants. Even when a 
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demonstration was less than perfect, it was at 
least a practical implementation of abstract 
theory, and as such, gave an opportunity for 
student analysis and discussion in terms of 
immediate classroom practice. 

The observers recommend therefore that in 
1960 less emphasis be placed upon theoretical 
methodology, and more time be devoted to the 
observation of demonstrations, an analysis of 
the actual procedures both by the demonstra- 
tion teacher himself and from the point of view 
of theory, and a very considerable opportunity 
for discussion by the participants. It seems 
desirable also that the participant should have 
more opportunity for practice teaching, pro- 
vided that the student is carefully coached in 
advance of the practice teaching session, and 
receives afterward the benefit of individual 
comment and criticism, as was done in several 
Institutes. Great care should be taken to make 
sure that the demonstration classes are com- 
pletely realistic and practical. Since they are an 
optimum teaching device, the participants 
should be required and scheduled to observe 
the demonstration regularly. There was a tend- 
ency in some Institutes for them to discon- 
tinue observing the demonstration classes as 
final examinations approached. 

Important areas not covered in the Insti- 
tutes of 1959 were the study of methods and 
techniques for teaching language classes in the 
second, third and fourth years; the transition 
from oral work to reading and writing; and the 
correlation between grade school and junior 
high school. 

The teaching of a new language, either Rus- 
sian or Japanese, as a “‘shock’”’ demonstration, 
proved itself to be highly valuable. The only 
criticism made of this device was that in some 
cases it demanded a disproportionate amount of 
time in the students’ entire program. The real 
purpose was not to learn Russian or Japanese, 
but to observe techniques and attitudes. It is 
therefore recommended that in 1960 the time 
devoted to a new language should not exceed 
two hours a week; that no home work should be 
assigned; that no academic credits should be 
given, and that there should be no final 
examination. 

The teaching of foreign languages at the 
grade school level was treated in four Insti- 
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tutes out of the twelve this past summer. In 
view of the rapid expansion of the FLES 
movement it seems evident that there should 
be more opportunities offered for FLES teach- 
ers in 1960. Even if only the same proportion of 
attention were maintained next summer, there 
should be nine or ten FLES sections among the 
thirty-five. 

A third major lesson which the observers 
learned in their visits this summer is that the 
most successful Institutes were distinguished 
by a high degree of coordination among all the 
parts of the instructional program. It was quite 
evident that participants considered their sum- 
mer’s work a unit, focused upon the two as- 
pects of making themselves better language 
teachers. To achieve this purpose, they did not 
wish to enroll for four or five unrelated courses. 
They wished an integrated program, in which 
every part had some direct bearing upon every 
other part, and in which the practical correla- 
tion was clear. Some of the best programs 
observed were those in which the civilization or 
culture course served as the basis and source for 
a large part of the activity of the day. It might 
be given as a half-hour lecture early in the 
morning. A variety of materials were then 
derived from it. Students used these materials 
on tape for listening practice in the laboratory. 
They served as discussion topics either in a 
follow-up of the culture class or in the section 
of controlled conversation. They became the 
source of corrective pronunciation exercises in 
connection with the phonetics class or in the 
lab; and written work based upon the cultural 
readings was corrected in the language practice 
class. The correlation between the demonstra- 
tion class, practice teaching, and discussion of 
methods and techniques, has already been 
described above. 

In many of the Institutes, this integration of 
the entire summer’s program was symbolized 
by the fact that only one final grade was given 
and a single block of credits assigned without 
division, for the entire session. It also appeared 
to be true that there was greater cohesion, and 
greater student satisfaction, when all students 
took the same basic or “‘core’’ program, with 
variations depending only upon the language 
and the level of preparation; rather than to 
allow each participant a free choice in a number 
of elective courses. 
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Such coordination cannot be achieved with- 
out careful planning. The preliminary briefing 
week which was held in most of the Institutes 
gave an opportunity to all members of the 
faculty to know what each colleague was doing, 
and with what materials, and to share helpful 
information. Frequent faculty meetings, even 
regularly once a week, were also found useful as 
a continuing check on this coordination of the 
entire program. It is recommended as desirable 
that all Institutes next summer adopt the in- 
tegrated point of view and implement it as 
completely as possible. 

With a few conspicuous exceptions, the 
courses in descriptive or general linguistics 
were not very successful. Only a few of the pro- 
fessional technical linguists who gave courses 
this summer had had teacher-training experi- 
ence and were able to make the practical appli- 
cations to the foreign language at the partici- 
pants’ level, and to the procedures of the 
secondary school class. In the few cases where 
such practical applications were made, the 
participants gradually dropped their hostility 
to the new ideas and recognized the contribu- 
tion which linguistics can make to language 
teaching. It is considered desirable that the at- 
tempt be made again in 1960, but competent 
linguists with foreign language classroom ex- 
perience are in very short supply and it appears 
unlikely that the necessary number will be 
found. 

The observers were also forced to the conclu- 
sion that it is essential that the Language In- 
stitutes henceforth be completely divorced 
from the idea of graduate credit. Much harm 
was done this past summer by the stress that 
was placed upon graduate credit. A few of the 
Institutes became in reality “little graduate 
schools,’ and insisted upon the participants 
enrolling for courses which fitted the usual 
notion of graduate work. In some Institutes, 
students took graduate-credit courses that 
they were not interested in; and did not profit 
by other courses which they liked and needed 
because no graduate credit was offered. 

There was also far too much stress upon the 
testing program, with extraneous examinations 
like the Graduate Record Examination and the 
CEEB exams being given in addition to place- 
ment tests and final examinations. Graduate 
school requirements in some of the Universities 
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added further complexities. Students were 
turned aside from their real purpose of improv- 
ing their language competence, toward the 
search for credit. Students stopped observing 
the demonstration classes, and the valuable 
habit of auditing was reduced to a minimum, 
because of the fear of final examinations and the 
desire for graduate credit. Grading systems 
were confused; students were confronted with 
unexpected examinations, faculty members 
were not sure whether they should grade on the 
basis of progress or achievement. A few of the 
Institutes required too heavy a schedule, either 
in terms of class hours or in terms of required 
outside work. Physical exhaustion, added to the 
fear of final examinations, reduced student 
morale to a low ebb in the last week of a few 
Institutes. This can all be readily avoided in 
1960 by separating the Institute program com- 
pletely from all idea of graduate work, and by 
concentrating the students’ efforts upon the 
upgrading of language competence and on the 
learning of new methods. The students them- 
selves generally would prefer this, the ob- 
servers noted. 

It is planned to amplify the Language In- 
stitute program greatly in the summer of 1960. 
The tentative figure of thirty-five Institutes 
has been announced. Observation of the situa- 
tion this past summer leads to the recommenda- 
tion of much caution in the planning for 1960. 
We rejoice that funds seem to be available for 
so large a development. There will be plenty of 
applicants. It is not so certain that there will be 
plenty of well-qualified people to staff the In- 
stitutes. There may not be thirty-five men 
with the ideal qualifications for the post of 
Director, who can be relieved of other duties 
full-time for the second semester of the current 
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year. There was a serious shortage of labora- 
tory technicians this past summer. Some com- 
petitive bidding went on for technicians, 
linguists, and demonstration class teachers. It 
is to be hoped that a larger proportion of well- 
qualified secondary school and grade school 
teachers will be used in the central councils of 
the Institutes next summer. Many of the col- 
lege or university teachers on the faculty had 
insufficient understanding of the needs of 
secondary school or grade school teachers. 
Persons with good experience at the secondary 
school level could also be used in administra- 
tive positions, particularly as Assistant Di- 
rectors. 

It appears essential that the U. S. Office of 
Education should exercise some control over 
the inevitable competition between so many 
Institutes. There will be multiple applications 
and multiple acceptances needing control. 
Some sort of normal scale of salaries for fac- 
ulty members and staff needs to be established. 
We are confident that the authorizations will be 
announced in time for adequate planning for 
1960. All the Directors will wish to profit by 
the experiences and lessons of the summer of 
1959. Will there be enough of the right kind of 
people available, in order to carry out the 
specific mandate of increasing audio-lingual 
competence and of presenting the new teaching 
methods? No Institute will be better than the 
staff it secures. It would evidently be better to 
authorize less than thirty-five Institutes, than 
to operate any Institute that would disappoint 
the participants or give them wrong instruction. 
In the proper staffing lies the principal danger 
for 1960. In the enthusiasm and the desperate 
need of thousands of language teachers lies the 
opportunity. 


The Modern Language Association of America recently sponsored a Conference of 
forty Chinese scholars, teachers, and persons interested in the teaching and testing of 
Chinese. They were invited from fifteen states and the District of Columbia, and repre- 
sented teaching interests from twenty-seven colleges, universities, institutes, and the 
U. S. Office of Education. The Director of the MLA Foreign Language Research Center 
participated, and the Executive Secretary of the MLA served as Chairman. The pur- 
pose of this Conference was to take stock of the current status of the teaching of 
Chinese in the United States and to identify and discuss some of the problems which 
will be encountered in any effort to coordinate and expand it. The Conference Report 
is available for 25 cents from the Modern Language Association, 70 Fifth Ave., New 


York 11, N. Y. 





Current Trends in the Study of Hebrew 
in Colleges and Universities 


N ORDER to assess the growing demand for 

the study of Hebrew in American institu- 
tions of higher learning, the author has twice 
(in 1940 and 1950)! polled the colleges and 
universities to determine the scope of their 
offerings in the field of Hebrew education. Com- 
pared with the earlier, sparse data, and with 
additional information secured recently, the fol- 
lowing significant figures have emerged: 


Hebrew in its Department of Near Eastern 
Studies in the summer of 1955. 

Georgetown University in its Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics offers a course in 
modern Hebrew, but the course is ‘‘intermit- 
tent and offered only on a contractual basis 
under government sponsorship or with another 
institution of higher learning.’’ Transferring 
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Total Teaching Hebrew 


Teaching Modern Hebrew 








Year College Univ. — ra. Total College Univ. Semi EC. Total 
nary nary 
Saag 1917 * 7 « ” 56 * * + * * 
1940 43 34 47 0 124 3 6 1 0 10 
1950 53 63 90 0 206 24 9 4 1 38 
1958 61 245 24 14 6 48 


72 112 9 


* No reliable figures available. 


The tabulated data show that the study of 
Hebrew as a modern language is gaining 
ground. Hebrew is offered today in 245 institu- 
tions. They consist of 61 colleges, 72 universi- 
ties, and 112 seminaries. Of these, 49 schools, 
consisting of 12 colleges, 20 universities, 16 
seminaries and one teachers’ college, teach 
Hebrew culture. Twenty-eight institutions of 
higher learning have introduced Hebrew since 
1948. They include eight colleges, 17 universi- 
ties, and three seminaries. Of these 28 institu- 
tions, 23 teach Hebrew as a modern language. 
Among the universities offering courses in 
modern Hebrew are Brandeis, Columbia, 
Harvard, State University of Iowa, Johns Hop- 
kins, Maryland, Miami, University of Cali- 
fornia, New York University, Temple, Wayne 
State, Wisconsin, Yeshiva University, and 
Dropsie College. The University of Michigan, 
although teaching Hebrew as a classical lan- 
guage, did offer an intensive course in modern 











credit from a recognized institution in this area 
is not uncommon in American institutions o/ 
higher learning. For example, the University of 
Duquesne recognizes twelve credits for He- 
brew language and literature taken in the Isaac 
Seder Educational Center, the Hebrew Insti- 
tute of Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh College 
of Jewish Studies. These courses, although not 
University of Pittsburgh offerings, are accepted 
and properly certified for advanced standing. 
Such credit may not be presented, however, a: 
a major subject. The University of Cincinnati 


'Katsh, A. I. Hebrew in American Higher Education 
(N. Y., 1941); Hebrew Language, Literature and Culture 
(N. Y., 1950). See also A. I. Katsh, “The Teaching 0 
Hebrew in American Universities,” The Modern Languagt 
Journal, vol. 8, Dec. 1946; ‘“Modern Hebrew in America® 
Colleges and Universities,” MLJ, XXXV, 1, Jan. 195! 
and “Hebraic Studies in American Higher Education,’ 
JSS, XXI, Jan. 1959, 1. 
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has had an exchange understanding for some 
time with the Hebrew Union College and ac- 
credits twelve points of Hebrew language or 
culture taken there. Since 1953 the Under- 
graduate School of General Studies, established 
at Columbia University in 1947, has had a joint 
program with the Teachers’ Institute and 
Seminary College of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. Under this program the student re- 
ceives a Bachelor of Science degree from Colum- 
bia and a Bachelor of Religious Education 
degree from the Seminary. 

Among the colleges teaching modern Hebrew 
are Adelphi, Brooklyn, The City College of 
New York, Hunter, and Queens. Hunter Col- 
lege (headed by Professor Harry Blumberg), 
City College (headed by Professor Abraham 
Halkin), and Brooklyn College (headed by 
Professor Reuben Wallenrod) permit a student 
to major and minor in modern Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature. Some schools include 
courses in Hebrew or Jewish Culture taught by 
the directors of the Hillel Foundation. These 
courses are subject to regular university disci- 
pline when accredited. Among these institu- 
tions are Alabama, Arizona, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Miami, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, and 
Vermont. In addition, Hillel sponsors chairs in 
Judaic studies at Vanderbilt, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and the Bible College of the 
University of Missouri. 

Five universities, eight colleges, one semi- 
nary and one teachers college, a total of fifteen 
schools of higher learning, accredit modern 
Hebrew as a required course, meeting the re- 
quirements for a Bachelor’s degree. The other 
institutions consider it as an elective course 
only. 

Institutions having endowed chairs (or Jew- 
ish community-supported programs) in Jewish 
history, philosophy, religion or civilization, are 
the Bible College of Missouri, Brandeis, 
Columbia, Dropsie College, Cornell, Harvard, 
State University of Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Cali- 
fornia, New York University, Vanderbilt, 
Wayne State, Wisconsin, California, Yale, and 
Yeshiva University. 

The Hebrew language courses include ele- 
mentary, intermediate, advanced, current He- 
brew poetry, modern Hebrew literature, and 
other related courses. Courses in Hebrew 
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civilization deal among others with Jewish 
philosophy, Jewish mysticism, cultural contri- 
butions of the Jewish people, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, history of the Jewish people, Land of 
the Bible, Modern Israel and the contemporary 
American Jewish scene. 

For many years, Columbia and Harvard 
have had endowed professorships in various 
aspects of Jewish learning. At Columbia, Pro- 
fessor Salo W. Baron occupies the Nathan J. 
Miller Chair of Jewish History, Literature and 
Institutions. In 1951, Columbia broadened its 
offerings in Jewish civilization and established 
a center of Israeli studies. Its purpose is to pre- 
pare a limited number of well-qualified students 
to understand Israel and its people, both in its 
Near Eastern setting and in its historical con- 
nection with the Jewish people, their religion 
and culture in other countries. At Harvard 
Professor Harry A. Wolfson was the incumbent 
of the Lucius N. Littauer Chair of Jewish 
History and Philosophy, from its inception in 
1925 until his retirement in 1958. Under Profes- 
sor Wolfson’s guidance, the Hebraica section of 
the library has been expanded considerably. 
Courses on modern Israel are now offered in 
Harvard’s Middle Eastern section. 

New York University has pioneered in the 
field of modern Hebrew since 1933, and through 
the Department of Hebrew Culture and Educa- 
tion, headed by the writer, offers today an elab- 
orate program of 25 courses in modern Hebrew 
language, literature, and civilization, all ac- 
credited for Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctoral 
degrees. The University’s School of Education 
is the only teachers’ college in the country un- 
der non-Jewish auspices which offers such a 
comprehensive program.’ In addition to the 
School of Education, Washington Square Col- 
lege of Arts and Science offers courses in 
modern Hebrew language and literature for 
students enrolled in the school. New York 
University has been giving courses on modern 
Israel since the inception of the State and has 
sponsored two academic summer programs in 
Israel, one for American students and the other 
for professors of Bible and Hebrew. The aca- 


In December 1957, New York University’s Board of 
Trustees named an endowed professorship in Hebrew Cul- 
ture and Education in honor of the writer. 
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demic credits may be transferred to other 
institutions of higher learning. 450 students and 
105 professors and college administrators have 
already participated in these two programs. 
Harvard and New York Universities are the 
only two schools in the country offering gradu- 
ate programs in modern Hebrew and Judeo- 
Arabic studies under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

The University of Chattanooga, although it 
does not offer any courses in the Hebrew 
language, does give a course on modern Israel 
in its department of sociology. 

Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, a graduate institution of advanced 
studies in Philadelphia with a growing exten- 
sion department in New York, has among its 
extensive offerings in Hebrew and Cognate 
studie an Institute for Israel and the Middle 
East. Its aim is to train students and experts 
who may also qualify for consular, administra- 
tive, or other government service. Its School of 
Education is now in its tenth year. 

Brandeis and Yeshiva have sections devoted 
to Israel and the Middle East, as does also the 
New School for Social Research. However, Yale 
University, with its significant Judaic studies 
publications established by the late Louis M. 
Rabinowitz, and with a long history of Hebrew 
courses since its inception has no program of 
modern Hebrew language in its present cur- 
riculum of Judaic and Semitic studies. 

The Universities of Pennsylvania and Buf- 
falo had in 1938 elaborate programs of mod- 
ern Hebrew studies. Such a program is no 
longer offered at Buffalo, and currently, the 
Hebrew curriculum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania consists of Biblical Hebrew and cog- 
nate languages. 

The University of Wisconsin recently estab- 
lished a Department of Hebrew and Semitic 
Studies (headed by Professor N. Mansoor) 
where one may earn undergraduate and gradu- 
ate degrees. A chair of Judaic Studies was intro- 
duced in 1955 at Wayne State University (now 
headed by Professor Spero), and a program of 
Judaic studies was initiated in the fall of 1957 
at Cornell (headed by Professor Rabinowitz) 
as well as at the University of Kentucky (under 
the leadership of Professor Jonah W. D. 
Skiles). 


In 1950, there were more than 7,000 students 
enrolled in the 215 courses in Hebrew taught 
in the 206 schools which included it in their 
curriculum. And, although only 38 institutions 
taught modern Hebrew, they accounted for 
almost 50% of the total enrollment, while the 
169 institutions which taught Hebrew as an 
ancient language accounted for the balance, 
some 3,500 students. 

At the present time, with a total enrollment 
of some 14,000 students, Hebrew curricula are 
offered in 245 institutions, consisting of 61 
colleges, 72 universities and 112 seminaries. Of 
these, 48 (24 universities, 14 colleges, 6 semi- 
naries, 4 teachers colleges) teach Hebrew as a 
modern language. Three teachers colleges are 
under Jewish auspices. 

The disproportionate increase in students 
percentagewise, as compared with that of 
higher institutions of learning in which Hebrew 
language and culture are taught, indicates that, 
although the rapid growth has been twofold, 
today there is a tendency for much of this in- 
crease in the number of students to be concen- 
trated in the universities where the greatest 
diversification of courses is available. 

Where there was an increase of less than 20% 
in the additional number of institutions of 
higher learning that added Hebrew to their 
curricula, nevertheless, the actual number of 
students during that same period, 1950-57, 
increased 100% with almost 50% of these con- 
centrated in the institutions offering modern 
Hebrew. Further proof of this is the increase 
in the number of courses from 215 to 415, also 
indicative of a 100% increase. In fact, Hebrew 
as a language has become so important that 
whereas it was recognized as a modern language 
college entrance offering by less than 1% of the 
colleges in 1935, by 1950, only 16% of 1,025 
institutions failed to recognize Hebrew in this 
way. Percentagewise, this is an increase of 83%, 
a tremendous tribute to the dynamic develop- 
ment and recognition of Hebrew in the United 
States in less than two decades. 

There are of course difficulties attendant 
upon the further expansion of Hebrew in Amer- 
ican institutions of higher learning. The pri- 
mary need is for appropriate textbooks for both 
modern and Biblical Hebrew. The difficulty of 
assuring adequate preparation for prospective 
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secondary school teachers of Hebrew must also 
be emphasized. Since the four years of basic 
preparation usually prescribed for language 
teachers is not sufficient in the case of Hebrew, 
it has been suggested that students preparing 
to teach take additional courses toward the 
Master’s or Doctoral degree, and, if possible, 
study in Israel. The offering of scholarships to 
qualified students would make such a program 
feasible. The preparation of fully qualified 
teachers of Hebrew is vital today, since 865 of 
the leading colleges and universities accredit 
Hebrew taught in the public high schools, as 
meeting language entrance requirements, and 
the shortage of teachers is acute. In 1949, the 
Board of Regents of the State of New York 
published a syllabus for the teaching of modern 
Hebrew in high schools, prepared by the writer 
and Mr. Abraham Aaroni, which has served as 
a guide for many public schools and boards of 
education throughout the country.’ 

The annual conventions of teachers of foreign 
languages and literatures, such as those held at 
the University of Kentucky and elsewhere, 
have included panels on the teaching of modern 
Hebrew language and literature. Articles deal- 
ing with Hebrew or Hebrew culture have 
recently appeared in the Modern Language 
Journal, the Proceedings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and in many others. In 1950, 
together with a number of other professors, the 
writer founded the National Association of 
Professors of Hebrew, consisting of teachers of 
Biblical and modern Hebrew. The incumbent 
president is Professor David Rudavsky of New 
York University. This organization publishes a 
periodical, Hebrew Abstracts, which abstracts 
Hebrew books and articles on language, litera- 
ture, archaeology, etc. It also co-sponsors an 
annual academic graduate workshop in Israel 
entitled, ‘‘Land of the Bible,” conducted by the 
Department of Hebrew Culture and Education 
of New York University, in cooperation with 
the Jewish Agency’s Department of Culture 
and Education. There has also been a marked 
increase of publications by university and pri- 
vate presses in the United States on subjects 
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dealing with the Hebrew language and Hebrew 
civilization. 

Since the creation of the State of Israel in 
1948, the trend has been toward an emphasis 
on the study of Hebrew as a modern language, 
as well as an increased interest in the study of 
Hebrew culture. Reawakened interest has also 
encouraged the offering of many new courses in 
Hebrew civilization. The establishment of the 
State of Israel as a political entity, and the ac- 
ceptance of its language and culture, have been 
vital factors in the current trend toward an 
emphasis on modern Hebrew and its culture, 
and, more specifically, a rapidly growing in- 
terest in modern Israel. 

Just as the colleges and universities provided 
a firm foundation in Hebrew tradition and in 
the Hebrew language in the early days of higher 
learning in this country, so today, in keeping 
pace with the ever-expanding educational hori- 
zons, the institutions are beginning to enlarge 
the scope of their offerings in the field of 
Hebrew.‘ 

The world today is a unity in diversity, each 
playing its part to enrich the total effect. The 
world today depends on building defenses of 
peace in the minds of men. Modern Hebrew 
can become a significant tool among the many 
languages in the fulfilment of this trojan task. 

ABRAHAM I. KaATSH 

New York University 


§ Syllabus in Modern Hebrew published by the University 
of the State of New York, Albany, 1949. 

4 The attitude of Pope Pius toward the study of modern 
Hebrew is reflected in a private audience with His Holiness 
in August 1954. The question asked was: “In view of the 
fact that the knowledge of the Bible and archaeological 
discoveries bearing on Biblical studies are now written in 
modern Hebrew, is it not important to encourage the study 
of spoken Hebrew in order to foster an acquaintanceship with 
Hebrew research? Actually the teaching of Biblical Hebrew 
in the institutions of higher learning is limited to grammar, 
making it only a dead language. Would His Holiness favor 
the introduction of modern Hebrew in order to encourage 
more students to study Biblical Hebrew?” The written 
reply stated: “The Holy See is not able to do otherwise 
than to value highly all methods of study which lead to a 
deeper and more genuine knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures.” 





The Time Factor in Beginning Foreign 
Language Classes 


NTEREST in the teaching of foreign lan- 

guages in American public schools is 
greater now than it has been at any time since 
World War I. As a result, schools are making 
changes in their curriculums which will provide 
a broader offering of course work in that field of 
instruction. In most instances such changes 
follow one or more of the following patterns: 
1) a school with no foreign language offerings 
introduces beginning work in at least one lan- 
guage; 2) a school with offerings in one or two 
languages provides instruction in one or more 
additional languages; 3) a school already offer- 
ing one or two years of work in a language, 
expands its offerings to include the third and 
even the fourth year of work in that subject. 

Secondary schools can usually implement 
such expansion by including new courses in the 
curriculum already in use. The courses then 
simply become additional electives. At the ele- 
mentary school level, however, the implemen- 
tation becomes much more of a problem. If 
included at all, foreign language instruction 
has to become part of a program already highly 
integrated. Hence, it has to be assimilated into 
a school day that is already using all available 
time on the school schedule. The result is that 
foreign language instruction is either offered 
out of regular school hours, or on a restricted 
time basis as part of some of the regular sub- 
jects or grade periods. In either instance, since 
the time allotted to the work is rather limited, 
the language mastery level that can be at- 
tained is also rather limited. 

One of the most critical periods in foreign 
language teaching takes place when a language 
is started. A school has to decide the amount of 
time it will allot to instruction in the subject; 
that is, how many periods per week a class will 
meet and for what length of time. At the sec- 
ondary school level the arrangement usually 
follows the regular school program. A class will 
meet once each school day for a period of time 


from forty to sixty minutes, depending upon 
the division of time for classes in the school. 
Instruction may be begun at any grade level. 

In the elementary school, instruction may 
also be given initially at any one of the grade 
levels of the school. No one pattern has as yet 
become dominant, although there is a con- 
siderable move toward beginning such instruc- 
tion in the middle grades at about the fifth- 
year level. 

The amount of time allotted to initial work 
in foreign language instruction can well deter- 
mine the type of objectives which the teacher 
can set out to achieve. In a survey! reported in 
1955 it was found that the total number of 
minutes given to foreign-language instruction 
in elementary schools in this country in 1954- 
55, was generally around 60 to 75 per week. 
The least time reported was 20 minutes per 
week, and the most was 175 minutes. Since 
that year the time allotment has, no doubt, 
been increased somewhat but probably not 
very much. The teacher who has available less 
than 100 minutes of foreign language instruc- 
tion time per week can scarcely be expected to 
achieve extensive objectives in that area of 
study. Of course, even limited achievement 
represents progress of a sort, yet the nature of 
this progress may be such that it will be un- 
satisfactory to both the teacher and students 
concerned. 

Parents and school people occasionally com- 
pare the teaching of foreign languages in Eu- 
ropean schools with that in American schools. 
This is done more today than it was years ago 
in view of the fact that today on both sides of 
the Atlantic the first new language is being 
offered in an increasing number of instances at 


1 Educationai Research Service, Foreign-Language 
Programs in Elementary Grades, American Association 0! 
School Administrators and Research Division of the Na 
tional Education Association, Dir. No. 6, 1955, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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about the fifth-grade level. But in such a com- 
parison all the factors involved in the instruc- 
tion at both places should be examined care- 
fully before judgment is made as to where the 
better work is being done. 

During the past year, the writer visited 
approximately a hundred different foreign lan- 
guage classrooms in thirty schools of France, 
Germany, Holland, Austria, and Switzerland. 
He also consulted with school officials in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and England in regard 
to the foreign language programs offered in 
their school systems. At the University of 
Illinois his work as a supervisor of foreign lan- 
guage student teaching has taken him into a 
considerable number of schools in Illinois. 
Through these contacts and those abroad it 
has been possible for him to recognize some of 
the differences and similarities in foreign lan- 
guage teaching programs that exist in schools 
in those two parts of the world. 

One difference that was particularly striking 
was that of time allotment to foreign language 
instruction. This difference was quite apparent 
not only in total time involved, but also in the 
time allotted at various levels of instruction. In 
the remainder of this article the writer will 
point out some of the striking time differences 
that exist in beginning classes in Central United 
States and in the countries of Western Europe 
which he visited. 

It is a common practice in European school 
systems to separate pupils into two or three 
groups at the close of the fourth year of school. 
The group which shows superior ability is then 
permitted to enter work which will lead to ad- 
vanced academic training for a period of no 
ess than eight years. The lower level group 
continues in the public school for another four 
or five years and then goes into some type of 

Vocational work. If there is a middle group, it 
will receive training for professional work. 
Schools may teach foreign languages to all of 
the groups, but the program for the upper abil- 
ity group is of a more varied and intensive na- 
‘ue. This ability grouping makes for classes 
that are at least partially homogeneous and 
accounts in some measure for the type of in- 
‘truction offered to them. 
In most of the schools which he visited while 
‘broad the writer found that the first foreign 
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language was offered at the fifth-grade level, 
the first year the pupil was enrolled in a school 
system where ability grouping was in effect. 
The second and the third languages were gen- 
erally required, or offered as electives at inter- 
vals of not more than one or two years following 
the beginning of the first. In a majority of in- 
stances, the language offered first was English. 
In England, of course, the sequence was natu- 
rally otherwise. 

In practically all of the thirty schools visited, 
the greatest amount of time was allotted to 
classes at the beginning level. The number of 
meetings per week was always greater at that 
level than the general average of the number of 
meetings of all of the languages. In no instance 
did the writer find beginning classes that met 
fewer than three times per week. The average 
was five. Occasionally it was even six. The lat- 
ter number was made possible by Saturday 
classes or by the use of double periods. Some 
schools that had classes on Saturday did not 
meet on a day earlier in the week. But this ar- 
rangement seldom seemed to change to any 
great extent the total amount of time given to 
such instruction. The range in minutes of in- 
struction per week was from about 150 to 360, 
with the average being about 250. In some 
instances a school reduced the number of pe- 
riods from five during the first year or two of 
instruction to three or four during the fifth or 
later years. But in no instance did the writer 
find a school reversing this order and offering 
less time during the beginning years than dur- 
ing the advanced years. When teachers and 
administrators were asked to comment on the 
arrangement, their replies were almost always 
to the effect that it takes time to begin a lan- 
guage, and that a strong start does much to 
insure later success. Whether this viewpoint is 
based upon facts or not, nevertheless it is one 
that is held rather generally in western Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The fifty-minute class period was almost 
universal, although a few schools had ninety- 
minute periods. Forty-minute periods were 
found only in a few communities, and these 
were in schools attended by pupils of lesser abil- 
ity. Although the latter schools seldom con- 
tinued work beyond the eighth- or ninth-grade 
level, it was not uncommon for them to include 
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two or more years of foreign language instruc- 
tion in their program of studies. In contrast, 
the schools for the more able students provided 
instruction in one or more languages over a 
period of from five to nine years. 

The NEA survey referred to earlier in this 
article indicated the range of time allotted to 
American foreign language instruction at the 
elementary school level in 1955 as being from 
20 to 175 minutes per week. The number of 
periods was not indicated but they could well 
range anywhere from one through five. A few 
schools did indicate they had 15-minute periods 
but did not state the number per week. The 
periods of instruction were spread anywhere 
from the first through the eighth-grade level 
with the greatest concentration around the fifth. 

As can be seen from the figures given above, 
the amount of time devoted to foreign language 
instruction during the first year of work in ele- 
mentary schools is considerably higher in Eu- 
ropean than in American schools. The difference 
on this point between various European coun- 
tries is very slight. 

American schools may or may not want to 
emulate European schools in the amount of 
time allotted to beginning foreign language 
instruction. Possibly too much time is allotted 
for the actual gain achieved. It is quite prob- 
able, also, that the time is not always used to 
the fullest advantage. There were frequent in- 
stances when the writer was of the opinion that 
this was the case. Yet an extensive amount of 
time is available for teacher and pupils, and 
some teachers achieve excellent results in 
developing pupil ability to use a foreign lan- 
guage by a frugal use of it. The quality of work 
done by pupils at the second and third year of 
instruction showed that they apparently had 
had a good start in language learning the first 
year of their instruction. But it was also ap- 
parent that all pupils had not profited equally 
well from it. Differences in individual achieve- 
ment were already quite marked at that level 
of instruction. 

After looking at beginning foreign language 
instruction at the elementary level in both 
American and West European schools, simi- 
larities and differences are readily apparent. 
Yet of all of these, none is more striking than 








the difference in time allotted to beginning 
instruction. American teachers have available ; 
only a fraction of the time allotted to their Eu- 
ropean colleagues. Under these conditions it is 
scarcely fair to expect the two to achieve com- 
parable results. Possibly they are not expected 
to do so. In fact, there may be good reasons 
why the practices on the two continents should } 
not be similar; yet comparisons will continue to 
be made as to the differences in results 
achieved. When such comparisons are made the 
differences in the amount of time allotted to 
beginning instruction should be considered. If 
they are ignored, the American teacher may + 
appear in an unfavorable light when actually 
he is doing a first-rate job in the limited time 
available to him. Were 200 to 300 minutes of 
time per week at his disposal, he would, no 
doubt, be able to achieve results equal to or 
even superior to those of his European col- 
league. He certainly does not appear inferior to 
him in teaching ability. In this respect the 
writer has observed well-planned beginning 
foreign language instruction in elementary 
schools in the United States in which amazing 
results were being achieved; this even when 
only 15 or 20 minutes per day were being set 
aside for the activity. | 

Certainly at present more research is needed | 
to determine not only the minimum amount of | 
time which is necessary to begin foreign lan- 
guage instruction most efficiently, but also to 
determine the methods by which the highest 
level of results can be achieved for the time al- 
lotted. The limitation of time under which 
many foreign language teachers in elementary 
schools in the United States are working may 
force them to develop methods more efficient 
than those being employed by their colleagues 
abroad. However, even with good teaching 4 
reasonable amount of time is needed to achieve 
reasonable success. When the work of the 
teacher of beginning foreign language classes 
in schools of the United States is compared t0 
that of his colleague abroad, he should be give! 
a fair deal; to shortchange him, because les 
time is allotted to his work, would be most 
unjust. 








GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP 
University of Illinois 
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ROPER and family names used either as 

symbols or in idiomatic expressions abound 
in every language. They offer ample opportu- 
nity for teachers of foreign languages to intro- 
duce students to real and imaginary personages 
for many of whom there is no counterpart in 
English. Explanations of name words com- 
pletely foreign to the English-speaking student 
can be illuminating excursions into the history, 
culture and psychology of another country and 
its speech habits. In the course of this article I 
propose to examine briefly some of the name 
words and expressions commonly met in read- 
ing standard French authors. Teachers will 
easily make comparisons with parallel or con- 
trasting usage in languages other than French 
and English. 

Since French is a Latin language, and the 
study of Greek and Latin still retains a strong 
position in the school system of France, the 
proportion of single names and expressions in 
French alluding to individuals drawn from 
classical culture is very high. The same is true 
regarding Biblical and Christian name words, 
on account of the traditional importance of the 
Christian religion in the French heritage. Even 
more so, perhaps, than his counterpart in the 
English-speaking world, the average French- 
man is familiar with allusions to Venus, for 
example, as the goddess of love and symbol of a 
beautiful woman, or to Hercules as a name 
word for a strong man. He has doubtless had 
explained to him in school how the word “‘at- 
las” has come to mean in standard French 
speech a bound collection of maps. In the same 
way un Judas, besides referring to the apostle 
of Christ, signifies to him a traitor, simonie is 
the Frenchman’s equivalent to the English 
“simony,” and when saying: Vous étes comme 
Thomas, he points to a ‘“‘doubting Thomas.” 

This interplay of name words has, of course, 
widened so that the French have adopted such 
heologisms as the verbs lyncher and boycotter. In 
the same way, we have anglicized martinet and 
chauvinisme. But rather than dwell on this 
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basic stock of terms common to both languages, 
the teacher of French will doubtless find it 
more profitable to emphasize the names in 
French which, whether drawn from the tradi- 
tional historical heritage of Western Europe or 
from a purely Gallic source, are relatively un- 
known as name words to the English-speaking 
student. 

Here are, for example, a few French terms 
inspired by the Old Testament that would war- 
rant paraphrasing if translated literally into 
English: la fourchette d’Adam (‘‘Adam’s fork,” 
1.e., one’s fingers); s’escrimer des armes de Sam- 
son, 1.e., to eat ravenously, referring to Sam- 
son’s exploit of killing a thousand Philistines 
with the jawbone of an ass; un Joseph, a “‘shy 
man with the ladies,” (ironic allusion to Jo- 
seph’s rebuff to the wife of the eunuch Puti- 
phar); une benjamine, the feminine form of 
un benjamin, used as a female counterpart for a 
favorite child; and le chariot de David, for the 
Great Bear constellation. By the same token, 
the English idiom, “to raise Cain,” makes 
little sense translated literally into French and 
would best be rendered idiomatically, perhaps, 
by ‘‘faire les cent coups,”’ (‘‘to strike a hundred 
blows’’). 

The New Testament has, of course, con- 
tributed even more name words to the French 
language than the Old Testament. One idio- 
matic translation of the English expression, ‘‘as 
old as the hills,” could very well be: étre vieux 
comme Hérode. A contemporary of that vener- 
able king was the Roman governor Pontius 
Pilate. The latter’s memory survives in modern 
French thanks to several clichés that perpetuate 
his name. Renvoyer quelqu’un de Caiphe a Pi- 
late et de Pilate &@ Caiphe, bears comparison 
with the old English expression, ‘‘to send from 
pillar to post.’”’ An avocat de Pilate is a Gallic 
way of saying a “devil’s advocate.” Pilate 
figures in two fairly common terms: /a question 
de Pilate, namely, ‘‘What is truth?’’, and par- 
ler comme la servante @ Pilate, i.e., to ask 
numerous, importunate questions. The allusion 
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here is to the incident during the Passion of 
Christ, in which several servants crossexamine 
Peter regarding his acquaintance with Jesus. 

Pleurer comme une Madeleine (‘‘to weep like 
Magdalen’’), best finds its idiomatic transla- 
tion, perhaps, in the English ‘‘to cry one’s eyes 
out.”’ Une madeleine is a variety of peach that 
ripens around the feastday of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, the 22nd of July, and is also a popular 
spongecake, as readers of Proust will recall. 

The etymology usually offered for the word 
nigaud, ‘“‘simpleton,”’ is interesting as an ex- 
ample of a name word which has practically 
lost its identification with its source. Nigaud 
stems from Nicodéme (Nicodemus, in Latin), 
which in medieval French came to be mispro- 
nounced Nigodéme. It should be recalled that 
in the Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages, 
Nicodemus was the “‘anxious inquirer,” unable 
to understand Christ’s teaching. The rdéle of 
‘“‘Nigodéme”’ subsequently became a_ stock 
character for a blockhead. In its shortened 
form the name word is still in common usage. 

In France a discerning gourmet may very 
well order a coquille Saint-J acques for lunch and 
will have put before him a serving of scallops in 
a “pilgrim’s shell,’’ a symbol that recalls the 
medieval pilgrimages to the shrine of St. James 
at Compostela in Spain. The same gourmet 
might see fit to end his meal with a coupe Saint- 
Jacques, which, as most American tourists in 
France soon find out, is a tasty ice cream des- 
Ssert. 

Since St. Michael is the traditional ‘‘protec- 
tor” of the Roman Catholic Church, it is not 
surprising to encounter many allusions in 
French speech to this once popular “Prince of 
the Angels.” Porter une chandelle @ Saint- 
Michel et l'autre au diable reminds one of the 
expression in English, “‘to bet on two horses in 
the same race.”’ La (féte de) Saint-Michel is a 
common enough term in French, whereas 
“Michaelmas” has virtually dropped from usage 
in English, at least in America. 

Some other French expressions which refer to 
saints come to mind: la saint-Jean, ‘‘mid- 
summer;” saint-crépin, ‘paraphernalia, per- 
sonal belongings,’’ (St. Crispin was the patron 
of shoemakers and later of craftsmen) ; un saint- 
cyrien, ‘military cadet,” alluding to St. Cyr, 
the West Point of France; danse de Saint-Guy, 
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“St. Vitus dance;” beau comme Saint-Georges, 
potage Saint-Germain, “‘fresh pea soup’’; gdleau 
Saint-Honoré, ‘‘cream cake;” /’été de Saint- 
Martin, “Indian summer,” (the feast of St 
Martin of Tours, who cut his cape to share it 
with a beggar, falls on Nov. 11). 

Hagiography being a relatively modern sci- 
ence, many saints’ names have lost their iden- 
tity in contemporary French vocabulary, as did 
Nicodemus in nigaud. The adjective acaridtre, 
for example, meaning “‘peevish, sour-tempered,” 
is actually derived from Saint Acaire, bishop of 
Noyon in the seventh century, who had ac- 
quired during his lifetime the reputation for 
curing hypochondriacs. 

If we now turn from the Biblical and Catholic 
name words and expressions back to ancient 
Greece, there is no dearth of colorful examples 
to show the influence of Athens on the lan- 
guage of Paris. Bacchus, for instance, being for 


the Greeks the god of wine and Neptune the ~ 


god of the sea, it is clear that were we to trans- 
late freely into English: Bacchus a noyé plus 
dhommes que Neptune, we might want to re. 
place Bacchus by John Barleycorn. 

According to Greek mythology the Danaids 
were the fifty daughters of Danaiis, King o! 
Argos. Egyptus asked them in marriage for his 
fifty sons and the offer was accepted. Through 
an oracle, however, Danaiis was warned that 
one of his future sons-in-law would slay him 
and so the father made his daughters promise 
to kill their husbands the very night of wedding 
All obeyed except one, but they were punished, 
dying shortly after, and were condemned in the 
underworld to fill for all eternity a leaky cistern, 
(tonneau in French). This is the myth that gave 
rise to a Gallic idiom, c’est le tonneau dé 
Danaides, to designate a spendthrift, or a use 
less, thankless task. 

Roger de Coverly once avoided making 3) 
close decision by stating gravely that muct| 
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could be said on both sides. If he had beet} | the ty; 


called upon in France to resolve the same prob 
lem, he might very well have answered: Hip} 
pocrate dit oui, Galien dit non. 

Passing on to the numerous name words 0! 
Roman origin, one readily thinks of the epicure, 
Lucullus. The name of this wealthy Roma! 
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general has come down in both French and 


English as a symbol of lavish entertaining # 
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es, table. An anecdote about Lucullus has given 
sau rise to a curious expression in French. One day, 
ni-  Lucullus, contrary to his usual custom, dined 
St. alone and was served a relatively frugal meal. 
» it | Whereupon he called in his servant and scolded 

the latter sharply for his neglect or forgetful- 


sci: ness. The servant excused himself by saying 
en- that since there were no guests, he had assumed 
did that his master did not desire a sumptuous re- 
tre, past. The usual version in French of the Ro- 
d,” man’s rejoinder is: Ve savais-tu pas que Lucullus 


soupait ce soir chez Lucullus? This proud ques- 
ac- tion is occasionally cited in French but only for 
for mock-heroic effect. 

As might be expected, Cicero, in addition to 
being a traditional stock name for an eloquent 
speaker and a voluble guide, enters into a 
Gallicism: Cet homme est familier comme les 
épitres de Cicéron, 1.e., is over-familiar. The al- 
lusion is a pun on the Latin title of Cicero’s 
the ~ letters addressed to his friends: Epistulae ad 


ans- | familiares. 
plus The influence of medieval civilization in 
» re France, notably feudalism, can be seen in a 
series of expressions using given names. King 
aids  Dagobert, for example, was one of the ablest 
g oi ftulers France ever had. Unfortunately enough, 
r his he came to be ridiculed in a ballad, together 
yugh | With his Minister of State, Saint Eloi. To the 


Frenchman of today, this king is certainly 
him | better known as Dagobert qui met sa culotte 


mise | ‘ravers, than as a distinguished legislator of the 
jing | Seventh century. C’est comme le roi Dagobert is 
shed, Consequently, an expression not infrequently, 
n the | used today when speaking of a man who finds 
tern, himself, by his own fault, in a “sorry mess.”’ 

gavt | Amadis was the hero of a once famous ro- 
, des ~mance of the age of knighthood. Amadis de 


use Gaule is still a literary cliché for the faithful and 
‘chivalrous lover. After a quarrel with his lady, 
ng | the young knight acquired the name of Beau 
Ténébreux, which is sometimes used to designate 
_ the type of the gloomy and mysterious lover. 
Buridan, scholastic theologian of the four- 
‘teenth century, became well known as the 
originator of the dilemma called /’éne de Buri- 
‘dan. According to Buridan’s reasoning, a don- 
skey, between two bags of oats on his left and 
jon his right, would die of hunger, not having 
, anéf ay motive to determine him to choose either 
ng ape bag, unless, of course, the animal is endowed 
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with free will. A man obliged to select between 
two things of equal interest is often compared 
to Buridan’s donkey. 

A master of French prose, Rabelais was 
particularly felicitous in the names he created 
for his mythical personages. Un Gargantua is 
today a facetious name to designate a man 
with an insatiable appetite. In his Pantagruel 
Rabelais describes the lively quarrel that a cer- 
tain Panurge has with the merchant Din- 
denault. In order to punish his adversary, 
Panurge, having bought a sheep from him, 
throws it into the sea, whereupon the whole 
flock follows the leader. To save them Din- 
denault dives in after them and drowns. The 
expression moutons de Panurge has become 
proverbial to depict people who hurry to do a 
thing just for imitation’s sake and without any 
good reason. 

The colorful career of Rabelais is recalled in 
an expression le quart d’heure de Rabelais. In 
modern usage this phrase indicates the an- 
noyed feeling of a person obliged to foot the 
bill for a group, especially if he finds himself 
short of cash. The allusion here is to a very 
awkward moment which Rabelais is said to 
have passed when, returning from Rome he 
arrived in Lyons without a cent and unable to 
continue his journey to Paris. Entering an inn, 
he sent for the principal doctors of the city, and 
having made them promise the utmost secrecy, 
announced to them mysteriously that the Ro- 
mans had given him the most violent of poisons 
to deliver the French of their king, or rather of 
their tyrant, Henry II. The doctors hastened to 
denounce Rabelais. He was put under arrest 
and brought to Paris under heavy escort. 
Presented to the king, Rabelais confessed his 
trick on the doctors and was easily pardoned 
by the good-natured ruler. 

Les dés du juge de Rabelais is another remi- 
niscence of the writer in French speech. It was 
coined from an anecdote in which Rabelais 
satirizes the way justice was administered in the 
France of his day. Bridoie is so worthy a judge, 
Rabelais tells us, that fearing to trust his own 
decisions, he settles all cases brought to his 
court by the aid of a pair of dice. This plan 
works splendidly, as long as the litigants are 
ignorant of the secret. But there comes a day, 
of course, when one of Bridoie’s judgments is 
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disputed. He is horrified, but finally discovers 
to his satisfaction that it was he, not the pair of 
dice that was to blame. He had been wont to 
use big or little dice, according to the im- 
portance of the case before him, and on this 
occasion he had shaken the wrong set. 

In Moliére’s plays we find, perhaps, more 
than anywhere else in French literature, sundry 
characters whose names have become regular 
adjectives in the language. Some of these per- 
sonages, it is true, have acquired world-wide 
fame, but most of them convey little meaning 
to the mind of the student beginning French. 
Scarpin, for example, the leading character in 
Les Fourberies de Scapin, is to the French the 
type of the impudent and crafty ‘‘valet.” 
Georges Dandin is applied as a nickname to a 
man who has married above his condition, and 
who is obliged to endure with patience his 
wife’s whims and extravagances. The term is 
comparable to the Americanism, ‘“‘hen-pecked 
husband.” Alceste is the leading character in Le 
Misanthrope and personifies a gruff outspoken 
man-hater. Chrysale serves as Moliére’s mouth- 
piece in Les Femmes savantes. He typifies the 
conservative, “‘sit by the fire’’ man. His utter- 
ance “Je vis de bonne soupe et non de beau lan- 
gage,”’ is often quoted in French speech. Mr. 
Dimanche, a character in Don Juan, has be- 
come a name word for the timid creditor. In 
his effort to collect a debt from Don Juan he is 
so overwhelmed by the effusive reception given 
him, that he lacks the courage to ask for his 
money. 

Moliére’s name itself is used, as might be 
expected, as a symbol. The novelist Stendhal, 
for example, calls Cimarosa, whom he con- 
sidered the quintessence of verve in Italian 
opera, the “‘Moliére des compositeurs.”’ 

In books for French children a very familiar 
figure is La Mére Michel. She is usually drawn 
as an elderly widow who worships an unmanage- 
able cat. Her name in current speech has be- 
come a synonym for an old maid. 

The writings of Blaise Pascal are still read 
carefully in France and his meditations have 
contributed a number of name expressions to 
the French language. Pascal once wrote: 
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Cromwell allait ravager toute la Chrétienté: la famille 
Royale était perdue, et la sienne 4 jamais puissante; sans 
un petit grain de sable qui se mit dans son urétére, Rome 
méme allait trembler sous lui. Mais ce petit gravier qui 
n’était rien ailleurs, mis en cet droit, le voila mort, sa 
famille abaissée et le Roi rétabli. 

Le grain de sable de Pascal has become a pro- 
verbial reference in expressing the truism that 
small causes often give rise to great effects 
Pascal made this same point in another figura- 
tive epigram: “Le nez de Cléopatre: s’il eit éti 
plus court, toute la face de la terre aurait changé.’ 
Le nez de Cléopatre has also passed into the 
language. 

Mimi Pinson, the graceful and immensel; 
popular creation of the Romantic poet Alfred 
de Musset, is somewhat of a French counterpar 
to the American Little Orphan Annie. Mimi’ 
name is often applied to an impecunious shop- 
girl or dressmaker who faces bad luck wit! 
cheerfulness and courage. If she passes the age 
of 25 and is still unmarried, it may be said oi 
her, with more or less irony: “Elle ne veut pa 
coiffer Sainte Catherine.”’ This expression hai 
its origin in a medieval custom still popular in, 
Paris. Saint Catherine was the traditiona 
patroness of unmarried women and on her feas! 
day young girls under 25 adorned her statue, 
and invoked her aid in finding a husband 
Hence women who have passed the age when it 
is improbable that they will ever marry are said 
sometimes with malice, not to want ‘‘to put 4 
headdress on Saint Catherine.”’ 

As stated in the beginning of this article, the 
name words and expressions cited here can only 
be, at best, a sampling of the vast supply avail: 
able to the teacher of French. It could be 0 
interest, for example, to compare in clas 
Marianne with Uncle Sam and John Bull. Coin 
are a fertile field for investigation: the Jowis ané 
the napoléon, to name but two. Like any livin 
language, French vocabulary keeps changin} 
and its future is unpredictable. This survey ha 
been intended to exemplify some of the bette! 
known name words and expressions in the lat 
guage and their inseparable historical ass 
ciations. 

RoBErt W. Lowe 


Georgetown University 
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Some Considerations That Seem to Weigh Against 
the Use of Tape Recordings in the 
Language Laboratory 


OME teachers are very successfully using 

the tape broadcasting console and head- 
phones on each member of their classes to pro- 
mote more accurate hearing of foreign lan- 
guages. As a teacher of languages which do not 
require primarily great accuracy in phonetic re- 
production, I believe that the use of tapes inter- 
feres severely with some of the objectives which 
many of my colleagues deem desirable. The 
teaching of Latin and classical Greek does not 
place great stress on conversational power in 
these languages. It may be, then, that some 
considerations that occur to us may be of 
significance to the teacher of moderns. 

While I am not opposed to the use of a tape 
recording as an auxiliary, I believe it interferes 
with our search for quality in teaching, if we use 
it as our primary method, as some teachers are 
now doing. Of course, the tape method may be 
very congenial and successful for some, poison 
to others, who have other gifts, developed along 
other lines than are adaptable to the use of 
tapes. The considerations that make me hesi- 
tant to use tape recordings as a regular teaching 
device are several. 

1. In the teaching of vocabulary, there 
should be a teacher-pupil, pupil-teacher, pupil- 
pupil back and forth process all the way, in- 
volving massive drill and build-up of larger and 
larger word units. Tape is too one-way. The 
teacher should be native in the pronunciation 
of the language he teaches, ferreting out er- 
ror in the pupil’s pronunciation as soon as it 
arises, after the oral chorus drill is over. Tapes 
should not be used because the teacher is in- 
ferior to a native in pronunciation; the teacher 
should immediately become proticient; he should 
not abdicate to a native. 

2. Language learning should be done socially. 
Our classrooms are built for socially-taught les- 





sons. Much of the spade work should be in- 
dividual effort, of course, but the nature of 
language is such that it is a sharing of experi- 
ence, in the open forum of the classroom. It is 
far more interesting to have a whole class of 35 
or so involved in a language experience where 
the personalities of the various members of 
class are being brought into play, matching wits 
with the teacher and with each other. The read- 
ing of a foreign author should not be a me- 
chanical process where the factor of repetition is 
apt to be dull. The sociable enjoyment of a for- 
eign author’s writing is impossible on tape. 
Illustrative material can be far more easily in- 
troduced if a viva voce lesson is in progress than 
if tape is being used. 

3. Certainly the teacher should be consulted 
before tape teaching methods are foisted upon 
him; it takes work of genius calibre to produce 
a good tape, no effort for a tired “after four” 
teacher to undertake. Tapes take far too long 
for the average teacher to make; the truth of 
this becomes a nasty surprise to those who take 
on tape teaching before they know all that is 
involved. On the other hand, if we abdicate the 
making of a tape to an expert, even then, can 
you find a tape that fits the specific needs of a 
specific class at a specific place in the work? 
The mere act of finding where to start the tape, 
suppose one can locate it unbroken, and to use 
it without mishap, is the work of a person 
unusually endowed by fortune. I would abhor a 
situation where any teacher becomes content to 
use the same tape year after year, or even class 
after class. We must be ever in search of that 
better mouse-trap; our language-teaching tech- 
niques must improve year after year. A tape 
recording of a live lesson certainly could be 
used as a basis of criticism of our teaching 
sound and class responses, but once the lesson is 
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over and the criticism is realized, let us throw 
the tape away! The public expects, and rightly 
so, that professional people will improve, and 
that the living personality of the teacher in it- 
self is an object of education to pupils. 

4. The can-stop feature of tapes gives way 
to a non-stop trend. This I believe is anti- 
educational. Tape is too dictatorial, too in- 
flexible, too breakable. Above all, in teaching 
I want to have, and to have my pupils to have, 
more fun than tape permits. I want continu- 
ous contact with all pupils during the develop- 
ment of the lesson, on a give-and-take basis. 
We want games and contests and puzzles in- 
volving the language, pictures and posters, and 
blackboard demonstrations in motion that leave 
tape cold. J want the pupil, not just me, to be 
developing that new lesson, as much as possible, 
building up the new from the old, reporting his 
discoveries and having them evaluated in the cruci- 
ble of the class. I want to be free. To tape you 
could become a slave. J want to be free to do the 


unexpected, so that my pupils will come to their 
Latin or French class, not knowing just what I 
am going to do. This attitude of expectancy 
transfers to the work of learning. We become 
moribund as educators on the day when they 
know what the routine is likely to be. A good 
teacher is a good actor or actress. I doubt if a 
good actress is likely to be willing to become a 
switchboard operator! Tape simply makes pro- 
jection of the teacher and of the pupil acous- 
tically very accurate, aesthetically and socially 
dead. Anthropos zoon politikon: The human 
being is a sociable creature and should be soci- 
ably taught. 

Lastly one could argue that installation of the 
costly language lab at a time when we are try- 
ing to get more money for the basics in educa- 
tion seems to me to be particularly ill-timed and 
unrealistic. 


R. LORNE SMITH 
East York Collegiate, Toronto 
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Russian in the Public and Private 
Schools of the USA 


| 1959 


ly HE introduction of the Russian language 
- into the American school curriculum has 
. grown from a negligible beginning in 1957 to 
, the encouraging number of 313 in 1959.* 
” The list which follows reveals the scope of 
y this educational phenomenon. 
‘a- 
1—ALABAMA 
nd 
Alabama University Military School, 65 N. Mobile St., 
} Mobile, Ala. 
1—ALASKA 
Anchorage High School, 1602 Hillcrest Dr., Anchorage, 
Alaska 


35— CALIFORNIA 


Arcadia High School, 180 W. Huntington PI., Arcadia, 
Calif. 
| South High School, 1101 Planz Rd., Bakersfield, Calif. 
Culver City Unified School Dist., 4601 Elenda St., 
Culver City, Calif. 
Acalenes High School, Lafayette, Calif. 
Delano Joint Union High School, Box 817, Delano, 
Calif. 
Washington Union High School, 415 S. Main St., 
Fremont, Calif. 
| Fresno High School, 1839 Echo Ave., Fresno, Calif. 
Grossmont High School, Grossmont, Calif. 
Piedmont Junior-Senior High School, 800 Magnolia 
i Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 
Polytechnic High School, 3575 Terracine Dr., River- 
side, Calif. 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 2162—24th Ave & 
Rivera St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Polytechnic High School, 701 Frederick St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Clairemont High School, 4150 Ute Dr., San Diego, 
Calif. 
Hoover High School, 4474 El Cajon Blvd., San Diego, 
Calif. 
Mission Bay High School, 2475 Grand Ave., San 
Diego, Calif. 
Point Loma High School, 2335 Chatsworth Blvd., San 
Diego, Calif. 
San Diego High School, 12th & Russ Sts., San Diego, 
Calif. 
San Leandro Senior High School, 2000 Bancroft 
Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 














Brooklyn College. 





Sonoma Valley Union High School, Box 66, Sonoma, 
Calif. 

Whittier Union High School, 902 W. Washington 
Blvd., Whittier, Calif. 

Freemont High School, Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Central Valley High School, P. O. Box 414, Redding, 
Calif. 

Fremont Union High School, San Jose, Calif. 

Novato High School, Novato, Calif. 

Pasadena High School, Pasadena, Calif. 

Salina High School, Salina, Calif. 

C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Chadwick School, 4040 Palos Verdos Dr., Rollins 
Hills, Calif. 

Crystal Spring School for Girls, Hillsborough, Calif. 

Arcadia Unified School District, 111 W. Duarte Rd., 
Arcadia, Calif. 

Russian Parochial School, 864 Fulton St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

El] Rancho High School, 6501 S. Passons Blvd., Pico 
Rivera, Calif. 

Watsonville Evening School, Watsonville, Calif. 

Santa Cruz City Schools, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


12—CoLorapo 


Baseline Jr. High School, 20th & Baseline, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Boulder Senior High School, 1604 Arapahol, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Casey Junior High School, 2410—13th St., Boulder, 
Colo. 

East High School, City Park Esplanade & N. 16th St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Alameda High School, Denver, Colo. 

Arvada High School, Arvada, Colo. 

Bear Creek High School, Morrison, Colo. 

Evergreen High School, Evergreen, Colo. 

Golden High School, Golden, Colo. 

Jefferson High School, Denver, Colo. 

Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Colo. 

Wheat Ridge High School, Wheat Ridge, Colo. 


13—COoNNECTICUT 


Andrew Warde High School, Fairfield, Conn. 


* As tabulated by the National Information Center at 
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Roger Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Conn. Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Kan. 
Glastonbury High School, Glastonbury, Conn. Shawnee Mission High School, Merriam, Kan. 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 3—MARYLAND 
Stamford High School, Stamford, Conn. Friends School of Baltimore, 5114 N. Charles St., 
Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. Baltimore, Md. 
New Britain High School, New Britain, Conn. Loyola High School, Towson, Md. 
Southbury High School, New Britain, Conn. Regina High School, 8910 Riggs Rd., Hyattsville, Md 
Waterford High School, Waterford, Conn. Y 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 12—Massacuvsatrs 
Hamden Hall County Day School, 1108 Whitney Ave., Concord High School, Concord, Mass. 
Hamden, Conn. Fall River High School, Fall River, Mass. 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. Hopkinton High School, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 
2—DELAWARE Weston High School, Weston, Mass. 
Newark Senior High School, E. Delaware Ave., Browne & Nichol’s School, Gerry’s Landing Rd., 
Newark, Del. Cambridge, Mass. 
Wilmington Public School, 511 N. 8th St., Wilmington, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 
Del. Groton School, Groton, Mass. 
Phillips Academy, Pemberton Cottage, Andover, 
4—DIsTricT OF COLUMBIA Mass. 
Eastern High School, 17th & E. Capitol St., Washing- Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 
ton, D. C. B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Nebraska Ave. & North Andover High School, North Andover, Mass. 
Chesapeake St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
ieee School, Washington, D. C. a 
Archbishop Carroll High School, 4300 Harewood Rd., Ann Arbor High School, 601 W. Stadium, Ann Arbor, 
N.E., Washington, D. C. Mich, 
Mackenzie High School, 9275 Wyoming, Detroit, 
7—FLORIDA Mich. 
Miami Jackson High School, 1751 N. W. 36th St., — High School, 21431 Grand River, Detroit, 
Pia Mich. 
gas aoe Sinseh Didthenes, Ye. Cody High School, 18445 Cathedral, Detroit, Mich. 
North Miami Senior High School, 800 N.E. 137th St., Smeaton Sigh Scheel, SUS Pulse, Bessel, 
North Miami, Fla. Mich. ; 7“ 
Hialeah High School, Hialeah, Fla. Denby High School, 12800 Kelly Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
Fort Lauderdale High School, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. — High School, 18875 Ryan Rd., Detroit, 


Manatee Junior College, Bradenton, Fla. 


South Broward High School, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Osborn High School, 11600 E. Seven Mile Rd., 


Detroit, Mich. 
2—GEORGIA Central High School, 2425 Tuxedo, Detroit, Mich. 
Ford High School, 20000 Evergreen, Detroit, Mich. 


Calb System, Decatur, Ga. 
pene Soaete Seem, Sean, Se Mumford High School, 17525 Wyoming, Detroit, 


Atlanta Public School System, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mich. 
6— ILLINOIS Central High School, 714 S. Westedge, Kalamazoo, 
Arlington High School, Arlington Heights, Ill. am. 
Gordon Technical High School, Chicago, III. 3—MINNESOTA 
Proviso High School, Maywood, Ii. University High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Central Day & Evening High School, Chicago, IIl. Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Ill. Washburn High School Minneapolis, Minn 
Maine Township High School, Dempster St. & Potter ; j 
Rd., Desplaines, Ill. 3—MIssovurI 
2—INDIANA Pembroke County Day School, Ward Parkway & 
; ; W. Sist St., Kansas City, Mo. 
North Central High School, Washington Township, St. Louis University High School, 4070 Oakland, St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Louis, Mo. 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. Southwest High School, 6512 Wornall Rd., Kansas 
4—Kansas City, Mo. 
Hutchinson Elementary School, Hutchinson, Kan. 1—MOonTANA 


Wichita East High School, Wichita, Kan. Helena High School, Helena, Mont. 
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2— NEBRASKA 


Central High School, 124 N. 20th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Brownell Hall, 400 Happy Hollow Rd., Omaha, Neb. 


3—NEw HAMPSHIRE 


St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Meeting School, Thomas Rd., West Rindge, N. H. 


20—NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City Friends High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Arthur L. Johnson Regional High School, Westfield 
Ave., Clark, N. J. 

Cranford High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Fair Lawn High School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Hackensack High School, Hackensack, N. J. 

Pascack Valley Regional High School, Hillsdale, N. J. 

Passaic Senior High School, Passaic, N. J. 

Pennsville Memorial High School, Pennsville, N. J. 

Roselle Park High School, Roselle Park, N. J. 

Teaneck High School, Teaneck, N. J. 

Tenafly Junior-Senior High School, Bergen County, 
Tenafly, N. J. 

Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Fairlawn, N. J. 

Memorial Junior High School, Fairlawn, N. J. 

Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, N. J. 

Miss Fine’s School, Princeton, N. J. 

Friends School, 1216 Pacific Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

St. Peter’s Preparatory School, 144 Grand St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

St. Alexander Newsky Church, R.D. 2, Box 197, 
Lakewood, N. J. 

Russian Parochial School, 47 Hamilton Ave. Patter- 
son, N. J. 


8—NeEw Mexico 


Albuquerque High School, 110 Broadway, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

Sandia High School, P.O. Box 1719, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

Aztec High School, Aztec, N. M. 

Farmington High School, Farmington, N. M. 

Los Alamos High School, Los Alamos, N. M. 

Santa Fe High School, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Espanola High School, Espanola, N. M. 

Highland High School, 4700 Coal Ave. S.E., Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


44—New York 


South Colonie Central High School, 100 Hackett Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Averill Park Central School, Averill Park, N. Y. 

Baldwin High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 

Berne-Knox Central School, Berne, N. Y. 

Bennett High School, 2885 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burnt-Hills-Balston-Lake Central School, Burnt Hills, 
N. Y. 

Bethlehem Central Senior High School, Delmar, N. Y. 

Columbia High School, East Greenbush, N. Y. 
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Guilderland Central High School, Guilderland Center, 
N. Y. 

Marcellus Central School, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Horace Mann School, 231 W. 246 St., New York, 


N. Y. 

Rhodes Preparatory School, 11 W. 54th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Stuyvesant High School, 345 E. 15 St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Shaker High School, Newtonville, N. Y. 

Sleepy Hollow High School, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Saratoga Springs High School, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Linton High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mount Pleasant High School, Forest Road, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Schalmont Junior-Senior High School, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Technical Dep’t. Mount Pleasant High School, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Riodgett Vocational High School, 312 Oswego St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central High School, 717 S. Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Catholic Central High School, 116th St. & 7th Ave., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Uniondale High School, Uniondale, N. Y. 

Ichabod Crane Central School, Valatio, N. Y. 

Whitesboro Central School, Whitesboro, N. Y. 

Williamsville High School, Williamsville, N. Y. 

Long Beach High School, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Charles E. Hughes High School, New York, N. Y. 

Benjamin Junior High School 64, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hewlett High School, Hewlett, N. Y. 

Sewannaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Paul Schreiber High School, Campus Dr., Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 

Deveaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Harley School, 1981 Clover St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Riverdale County Day School, New York, N. Y. 

New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Fordham Preparatory School, 3rd Ave. & E. Fordham 
Rd., New York, N. Y. 

Park School of Buffalo, Snyder, N. Y. 

St. Ioasaph School, 488 New Jersey Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Russian Parochial School, 468 Wyona St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Russian Eastern Orthodox Cathedral, 1841 Bathgate 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Russian Parochial School, Prospect St. & Cedar Hill 
Ave., Nyack, N. Y. 

Bayshore High School, 155—3rd Ave., Bayshore, N. Y. 


13—OHIO 


Hamilton High School, 6th & Dayton Sts., Hamilton, 
Ohio 

Kent State Union School, Kent, Ohio 

Toledo High School, Toledo, Ohio 

Parma Senior High School, Parma, Ohio 

Mad River Township High School, Mad River, Ohio 





Fairmont High School, Fairmont, Ohio 

Ketering High School, Ketering, Ohio 

Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

The Public Schools, 20 W. Wood St., Youngstown, 
Ohio 

Caraway High School, Tuscarawas County, Sugar- 
creek, Ohio 

Benedictine High School, 2900 East Blvd., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Newark Senior High School 112 W. Main St., Newark, 
Ohio 


7—OREGON 


Cleveland High School, 3400 S.E. 26th Ave., Portland, 
Ore. 

Madison High School 2735 N.E. 82nd Ave., Portland, 
Ore. 

Franklin High School, 5446 S.E. Division, Portland, 
Ore. 

Washington High School, Portland, Ore. 

Roosevelt High School, 6941 N. Central, Portland, 
Ore. 

Springfield Junior High School, Springfield, Ore. 

Dallas High School, Dallas, Ore. 


38—PENNSYLVANIA 


Carson Long Institute, New Bloomfield, Pa. 

Boyertown Area High School, Boyertown, Pa. 

Allentown High School, Allentown, Pa. 

Aliquippa High School, Aliquippa, Pa. 

Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 

Friends Central School, 68th & City Line Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Solebury School, New Hope, Pa. 

Saint Veronica High School, 5th & Beaver, Ambridge, 
Pa. 

Braddock Senior High School, 630 Lillie Ave., Brad- 
dock, Pa. 

Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 1500 Woodcrest Ave., 
Coraopolis, Pa. 

Duquesne High School, 807 Bluff St., Duquesne, Pa. 

Shaler Township High School, 201 Wetzel Rd., 

Glenshaw, Pa. 

Saint Xavier Academy, Lincoln High Way, Latrobe, 
Pa. 

Saint Francis De Sales, 814 Chartiers Ave., McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 

Stephen C. Foster School, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Monaca High School, Monaca, Pa. 

Blessed Sacrament, Montana Ave., Natrona Heights, 
Pa. 

New Kensington High School, Stevenson Blvd., New 
Kensington, Pa. 

Taylor Allderdice High School, 2409 Shady Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Allegheny High School, 810 Sherman Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Knoxville Junior High School, Charles St. & Grimes 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Langley High School, Sheraden Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Liberty School, Elmer & Felbert Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oliver Senior High School, 2323 Brighton Rd., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 3333—Sth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Saint Mary’s High School, 211 Garnier St., Sharps- 
burg, Pa. 

Saint Anselms High School, 7445 Church St., Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 

Wilmington Area Joint High School, New Wilmington, 
Pa. 

George School, Bucks County, Pa. 

Annunciation High School, 2603 Linwood St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Saint Adalbert High School, 155 S. 15 St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Saint Casimir High School, 2112 Sarah St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Saint Josaphat High School, 2304 Mission St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Saint Justin High School, 226 Paul St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

South Hills High School, Ruth & Eureka Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Academy High School, 29th & State Sts., Erie, Pa. 

Scranton Public School, Scranton, Pa. 


The following is a list of the high schools which are 


participating regularly in daily television lessons in High 
School Russian over WQED. These schools are located 
within the ten-county area of western Pennsylvania. 
Schools utilize the programs variously, sometimes with a 
teacher present, sometimes not; some during school hours, 
some after school. The Russian lessons are thirty minutes 
in length, five times a week. Each lesson is presented live 
twice daily at 2:30 p.m. and at 3:15 p.m. 


25—PENNSYLVANIA 


Hampton High School, Allison Park, Pa. 

Saint Anselm High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Holy Innocents High School, Ashlyn and Thornton 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sacred Heart High School, 6225 Walnut St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Trafford High School, Fairmont Ave., Trafford, Pa. 

St. Mary’s High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Annunciation High School, 2801 Charles St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Divine Providence Academy, Elizabeth, Pa. 

Mount Alvernia High School, 146 Hawthorne Rd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saint James High School, S. Main St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saint Basil High School, 1722 Brownsville Rd., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Vincontian High School, 8200 McKnight Rd., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D. T. Watson Home, Sunny Hill, Lootsdale, Pa. 

Clairton High School, Clairton, Pa. 

Mount St. Macrina, Uniontown, Pa. 

Saint Joseph High School, 19 N. Garfield St., Natrona, 
Pa. 

Aliquippa High School, Aliquippa, Pa. 
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Westinghouse High School, 1101 N. Murtland, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

John M. Conroy Junior High School, Page & Fulton 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

South High School, Tenth & Carson Sts., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Saint Wendelein, 2720 Custer Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saint Luke High School, 316—Third Ave., Carnegie, 
Pa. 

Peabody High School, Margaretta & Boatty Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Divine Providence Academy, 158 Larimer Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saint Augustine High School, 225 37th St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


1—RuHODE ISLAND 


Cranston High School, 899 Park Ave., Cranston, R. I. 


1—SouTH DAKOTA 


Huron City Schools, Senior High School, Huron, S. D. 


1—TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga High School, 865 E. 3rd St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


2—TEXas 


Williams Adams High School, Alice, Tex. 
Sunset High School, 2120 W. Jefferson Blvd., Dallas, 
Tex. 


2—UTAH 


Davis High School, Kaysville, Utah 
Jordan High School, Sandy, Utah 


1—VERMONT 


The Putney School, Elm Lea Farm, Putney, Vt. 
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6—VIRGINIA 


Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va. 

Armstrong High School, 1611 N. 31st St., Richmond, 
Va. 

Thomas Jefferson High School, 4100 W. Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 

John Marshall High School, 800 E. Marshall St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Maggie L. Walker High School, 1000 N. Lombardy 
St., Richmond, Va. 

Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke, Va. 


10—WASHINGTON 


Brewster High School, Brewster, Wash. 

Roosevelt High School, 1410 E. 66th St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ballard High School, 1418 W. 65 St., Seattle, Wash. 

Garfield High School, 2323 E. Jefferson St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Chief Joseph Junior High School, Richland, Wash. 

Stadium High School, N. 1st & E. Sts., Tacoma, Wash. 

Bellevue Senior High School, 610 108 St., S.E., Belle- 
vue, Wash. 

Highline High School, 225 S. 153rd St., Seattle, Wash. 

Columbia High School, Richland, Wash. 

Sealth High School, 2600 W. Thistle St., Seattle, Wash. 


6—WISCONSIN 


Nicolet High School, 6701 N. Port Washington Rd., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Catherine’s High School, Racine, Wis. 

Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis. 

Madison West High School, Madison, Wis. 

University High School, Madison, Wis. 

Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Brooklyn College 


The Modern Language Aptitude Test (MLAT), recently published by The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation, may be of interest to teachers who use intensive methods of language 
instruction as well as those who use the more traditional “‘grammar-translation” 
methods. The MLAT includes both aural and visual test materials. The extent and 
speed with which students learn an artificial language (pseudo-Kurdish) in the test 
situation is said to predict how rapidly they will learn a foreign language in the class- 


room. 


The test has been standardized on approximately 5,000 students in fourteen high 
schools and ten colleges and universities. Percentile norms for each grade in high 
school, for college freshmen, and for adults, permit comparison of students’ scores with 
the most appropriate group. Its authors are John P. Carroll and Stanley M. Sapon 


of Harvard. 








Personalta’ 





University of Alabama, University, Alabama. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and Linguistics. 
Appointments: Elizabeth Bibb—from Whittier 
College; Anthony Hull—Acting Assistant 
Professor—from staff of British Council of 
Libya 

Return from Leave: James McMillan—Direc- 
tor, Georgetown English Language Program, 
Ankara, Turkey 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Cana- 
da. Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Armin Arnold—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Switzerland; Alison Scott— 
Assistant Professor—from University of Brit- 
ish Columbia; Joseph Szévérffy—Assistant 
Professor—University of Ottawa 

Leave of Absence: Edward Greene—sabbatical 

Promotions: Charles Moore—Associate Profes- 
sor; Ernest Reinhold—Associate Professor 

Albion College, Albion, Michigan. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Cornelius Van Zwall—Assistant 
Professor—from Calvin College 

Promotion: Isolde Henninger—Associate Pro- 
fessor and Acting Head of Department 

Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Leave of Absence: Gerrit Memming—to study 
conditions and offerings in schools in Ger- 
many (first semester 1959-60) 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Promotion: Alice Moessner— Professor 
American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Department of Languages. 

Appointment: Keith Aubrey—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from University of Arizona 

Leave of Absence: Richard Barrutia—to study 
for Ph.D. at the University of New Mexico 

Promotion: Francisco Gaona—Professor 

Resignation: Laurence Finney—to enter busi- 
ness 

American University, Washington, D. C. Depart- 
ment of Languages 

Appointment: Hugo Mueller—Professor and 

Chairman—from Georgetown University 
Retirement: Ruberta Olds—26 years of service 
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Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. De. 
partments of German and Romance Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Murray B. Peppard—stud\ 
and travel in Germaiy (second semester) __ 

Promotion: William Cannon—Assistant Profes. 

sor 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana! 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Frances Phillips—from Adams 
State College 

Promotion: Georgina Hicks— Professor 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Division of For 
eign Languages. i 

Leave of Absence: Robert Seward—research in| 

Mexico, study of the Mexican novel (firs'| 
semester of 1959-60) 
Promotion: Alfred Wright, Jr.—Professor 
Resignations: Ilene Avery—to complete doc 
torate; Richard Zakarian—to complete do 
torate 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. Department 0 
Modern Languages. 

Appointment: E. R. Peterson—Assistant Pr 

fessor—from University of Colorado 

Resignation: Douglas Creighton—to Univer 

sity of Western Ontario 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. Department 
German. 

Appointment: Cyrus Perkins—Visiting |. 

turer—from Grinnell College 

Leave of Absence: Kristjan Korerma—to com 

plete work for Ph.D. 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. De 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Promotion: William Ferris—Assistant Profess¢ 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Al: 
bama. Department of French and Spanish. 

Appointments: Camilla Hoy—Assistant Profe: 

sor—from St. Mary’s Junior College; Charlé 
Javens—Assistant Professor—from Unive! 
sity of North Carolina 

Leave of Absence: Gus Hernandez—compiliti 

bibliography of the incunabula in the t 
Spanish universities 
Retirement: Harry McNeel—30 years of servi 


* Only personnel with the rank of Assistant Profes” 
and above is included in this compilation. 
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Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. De- 


partments of German, Romance and Slavic Lan- 
guages. 

Appointment: Laurence Stahlberger—Assistant 
Professor of Slavic Languages 

Death: Charles French—May, 1959 

Leaves of Absence: Paul Kurt Ackermann— 
sabbatical leave for study, travel and resi- 
dence in Europe (first semester); André 
Céliéres—to travel and study abroad (first 
semester—sabbatical) 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Department 
of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Jeffrey Carre to Paris for 
research in 1959-60 

Promotion: Gerard Brault—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: Robert Ivy, Jr.—to Northwestern 
University 

Return from Leave: Eaton Leith—from France 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Michael Ramén—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College 

Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Promotion: C. Micarelli—Assistant Professor 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Department of European Languages and Litera- 
ture. 

Appointments: Yves Bonnefoy—Visiting Asso- 
ciate Professor; Jean Paris—Visiting Associ- 
ate Professor 

Leaves of Absence: Denah 
Claude Vigée—sabbatical 

Promotions: James Duffy—Chairman of De- 
partment; Thalia Howe—Assistant Professor 

Return from Leave: Thalia Howe—from Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Henry Richardson—from Yale 
University (for one year) 

Leave of Absence: John Rassias—sabbatical 
leave for France 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: M. Carl Gibson—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Promotions: J. Reuben Clark III—Associate 
Professor; Lee Valentine—Associate Profes- 
sor 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada. Departments of German, 
Romance Studies and Slavonic Studies. 


Lida—research; 


Appointment: Stanley Pech—Assistant Profes- 
sor 

Leave of Absence: Girard Tougas—work in re- 
cent literature of French Switzerland 

Promotions: Robert Gregg—Associate Profes- 
sor; Karl Kobberoig—Assistant Professor; 
James McNeely—Assistant Professor; Harold 
Livermore—Associate Professor 

Resignation: Murray Cowie—to Murray State 
College 

Return from Leave: Geoffrey Bursill-Hall— 
from University of London 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: J. Robert 
from Hobart College 

Leaves of Absence: Ramiro Arratia—for health 
and travel; Percy Matenko—for travel and 
research 

Promotions: Ramiro Arratia—Assistant Profes- 
sor; Jeanne Crombie—Assistant Professor; 
Charles Ozer—Associate Professor 

Retirement: Max Luria—33 years of service 

Return from Leave: Armand Bégué—from 
France; Lois Gaudin—from France 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. Di- 
vision of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Patricia O’Connor—Assistant 
Professor—from Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Valerie Tumins—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Regis College 

Leave of Absence: Beverly Ridgely—sabbatical 
leave, Howard Fellowship to France for the 
year 1959-60 

Promotions: Madeleine Paule Fields—Assistant 
Professor; Frederick Augustus Spear—As- 
sistant Professor; George Gammons Whiting 
—Assistant Professor 

Resignations: George Haley, Jr.; Edward Mc- 
Cormick 

Return from Leave: 
France 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Department of German. 

Appointments: Hugo Schmidt—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Columbia University; Chris- 
toph Schweitzer—Associate Professor—from 
Yale; Burghart Wachinger—Lecturer 

Resignation: Joachim Seyppel 

Retirements: Myra Jessen—35 years of service; 
Fritz Mezger—31 years of service 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Department of French. 

Appointment: Claude Perotin—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—Lycée, Cannes, France 


Loy—Professor— 


Gordon Dewart—from 
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Return from Leave: Douglas Orrok—from 
France and Italy 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Depart- 

ment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Resignations: Henry Hollenstine; 
Schoolfield—to Duke University 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. Depart- 
ment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Lorraine Gustafson—from Whea- 
ton College, Norton, Massachusetts 

Retirement: Virginia Brunson—29 years of 
service 

University of California, Berkeley, California. De- 
partments of Italian, Oriental Languages, Scan- 
dinavian and Slavic Languages. 

Appointments: Cyril Birch—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from University of London; Enrico De- 
Negri—Visiting Professor—from Columbia 
University; George Gifian—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Smith College; Michael Samilov 
—Assistant Professor—from Stanford Uni- 
versity 

Leaves of Absence: Y. R. Chao—to prepare Chi- 
nese grammar; Assar Janzén—research on 
Ibsen; Gleb Struve—sabbatical (spring se- 
mester) 

Promotions: Eric Johannesson—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Nicholas Perella—Assistant Professor; 
Edward Schafer—Professor; John Scott—As- 
sistant Professor 

Retirement: Waclaw 
service 

Return from Leave: Shih-Hsiang Chen 

University of California, Davis, California. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Iver Nelson—Professor; Merle 
Perkins—Associate Professor; Siegfried Puk- 
nat—Professor 

University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
Departments of French, Germanic Languages, 
Italian, Slavic Languages and Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 

Appointments: Kenneth Chapman—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Wisconsin; 
Carlos Otero—from University of California, 
Berkeley; Kiril Taranovski—Professor—from 
Belgrade and Harvard; Dante Della Terza— 
Assistant Professor 

Leaves of Absence: William Bull—sabbatical 
(fall semester 1959); Alfred Dolch—sabbati- 
cal in Europe—February, 1959 to September, 
1959; Oreste Pucciani—research in France; 
Eli Sobel—sabbatical in Europe—February, 
1960 to September, 1960; Charles Speroni— 
research (fall, 1958) 

Promotions: France Biuml—Assistant Profes- 


George 


Lednicki—15 years of 


sor; Charles Hoffmann—Assistant Professor; 
Lee Jennings—Assistant Professor; 
Pimsleur—Assistant Pier- Maria 
Pasinetti— Professor 
Resignation: Judith Merrill 
University of California, Riverside, California. Di- 
vision of Humanities. 
Appointments: Joaquin 
Professor—from Harvard; Louis Pedrotti— 
Assistant Professor—from Illinois 
Leaves of Absence: O. P. Straubinger—sabbati- 
cal (spring, 1959); Gino Rizzo—Visiting As- 
sociate Professor—from Tulane 
Promotion: Andre Malécot—Associate Profes- 


Professor; 


sor 

Resignation: Bradford Cook—to Haverford 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Edmond Danty—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Collége de Lunéville, France 

Leave of Absence: Charles Messner—comple- 

tion of doctorate 

Retirement: Ida Blayney—16 years of service 

Return from Leave: Antonio Obaid—from Chile 
Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Departments of French and German. 

Appointment: Pierre Mélése—Visiting Profes- 

sor—University of Paris 

Leave of Absence: J. S. Tassie—sabbatical in 

France 
Promotion: C. P. Fleischauer—Chairman of 
French Department (1959-60) 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotion: Emanuel Salgaller—Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto 
Rico. Department of Spanish. 

Resignation: Delma Vazquez—marriage 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Richard Schneer—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Fisk University 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg. 
Missouri. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Kurt Klein—Assistant Professor 
—from University of Illinois 
Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Promotion: Richard Williams—Associate Pro- 

fessor 

Resignation: Albert Berrian—to Texas South- 

ern University 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Depart 
ments of Romance Languages, Germanic Lan- 
guages and Linguistics. 





Paul } 


Gimeno—Assistant 
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Appointments: Edward Dimock, Jr.—Assistant 
Professor—from Bengali University; George 
Haley, Jr.—Assistant Professor—from Brown 
University; Maurice Lecuyer—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Oregon; Norman 
Spector—Assistant Professor—from North- 
western University 

Promotion: Viola Manderfeld—Professor 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Retirement: C. M. Hutchings 

The City College, New York, New York. Depart- 
ment of German and Slavic Languages. 

Appointment: Alfred Anger—Visiting Professor 
—from Free University of Berlin 

Leave of Absence: Ludwig Kahn—lecturing in 
Stuttgart, Germany 

Clark University, \Worcester, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Return from Leave: J. Fannin King—from 
France 

Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages, German, Russian. 

Appointment: José Elgorriaga—from Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles) 

Leaves of Absence: Jorge Chavarri—sabbatical 
(first term); Charles Choquette—sabbatical 
(second term) 

Promotions: Leo Elison—Assistant Professor; 
George Mundt—Professor 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointment: Herving Madruga—Assistant 
Professor—from Harvard 

Promotion: Wallace Boyce—Chairman of the 
Department 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
Department of Languages. 

Promotion: Wilson Wilmarth—Professor and 
Head of Department 

Retirement: Boris Wolossoff—13 years of serv- 
ice 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 


Appointment: Jacques Barchilon—Assistant 
Professor 

Retirement: Stuart Cuthbertson—33 years of 
service 


Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Mihailo Djordjevic—Assistant 
Professor; Marion Holt—Associate Profes- 
sor; L. A. Triebel—Visiting Professor 
Resignation: E. C. Cumming—for graduate 
study 
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Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Depart- 
ment of Languages. 

Appointment: Mihailo Mihailovic—Assistant 
Professor—from U. S. Army Language 
School, Presidio, California 

Resignation: John Nothnagle—to State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Achim Bonawitz—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Princeton 

Leave of Absence: John Echols—research in In- 
donesia 

Return from Leave: Gordon Fairbanks—from 
India; William Moulton—from Switzerland 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia. 
Department of Languages. 

Appointments: Laura McAdams—Associate 
Professor—from Pineland Academy; Wini- 
fred Shannon—Associate Professor—from 
Maryville College 

University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Retirement: George Brinton—40 years of serv- 
ice 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Eric Hirschler—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from Brooklyn College 

Promotions: Robert Bancroft—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Charles Steele—Associate Professor; 
Guy Stern—Associate Professor 

Resignations: Joachim Bruhn; John Gilbert 

Return from Leave: Walter Secor—from Sweet 
Briar Junior Year in France 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Promotion: Marcelino 
Professor 

Return from Leave: Marcelino Pefiuelas—visit- 
ing Professor at Stanford University (one 
year) 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 

Appointment: Frances Ott—from University of 
Kentucky 

Leave of Absence: Mrs. Gerhard Baerg—com- 
plete Ph.D. at University of Chicago 

Promotions: William Driscoll—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Woodrow Most—Professor; Morris 
Wachs—Associate Professor 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Ger- 
manic Languages and Literature. 

Appointments: Robert Beare—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Guggenheim Fellowship; George 


Penuelas—Associate 
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Schoolfield—Associate Professor—from Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; Richard Seymour—As- 
sistant Professor—from Princeton University 
Resignation: Wolfgang Taraba—to Connecti- 
cut Wesleyan University 
Retirements: Lambert Shears—32 years of 
service; Frederick Wilson—36 vears of serv- 
ice 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Jacqueline Elliott—Assistant 
Professor—from Ferndale High School 
Resignation: Edith Ignatieff—to University of 
Michigan 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, New 
Mexico. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointment: Eugene Fox—aAssociate Profes- 
sor—from New Mexico Military Institute 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York. Department 
of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Thomas 
Professor—from University of Rhode Island; 


Cassirer—Associate 





Hugh Harter—Associate Professor—from 
Wesleyan 
Leave of Absence: Elizabeth Van Buskirk— 


sabbatical in France 
Resignation: Richard Mezzotero—Visiting Pro- 
fessor (1958-59) 
Elon College, Elon, North Carolina. Department 
of Languages. 
Appointment: Frances Muldrow—Professor and 
Chairman—from High Point College 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. Department 
of Romance Languages. 
Appointment: Tamayo Vargas—Visiting Pro- 
fessor—from University of San Marcos 
Leave of Absence: Bruce Gordon—Sweet Briar 
College Junior Year in France 
Resignation: Luis Leal——to University of IIli- 
nois 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. De- 
partments of French, Spanish, and German. 
Appointment: Edward McLean—from Duke 
University 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointment: Herman James, Jr.—Assistant 
Professor—from Eastern Michigan College 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Galina Goldammer—Assistant 
Professor 
Promotion: O. F. Jones—Professor 
Resignation: Harold Segel—to Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Ruth Campbell—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Duke University; M. L. Kocher 
—Assistant Professor—from University of 
North Carolina 


Promotion: Frederick Martin—Assistant Pro 
fessor 
Resignations: James Herring—to Newberry 


College; Carroll Pell—to Louisiana College 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Promotion: Beverly Austin—Assistant Profes 
sor 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C 
Department of Germanic Languages and Litera 
ture. 


Leave of Absence: Gretchen Rogers—research | 


in Germany, primarily on modern literature, 
sabbatical leave (spring, 1960) 

Promotion: Wolfram Legner—-Professor 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Death: Robert Ervin—April 29, 1959 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Depart- 
ment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Herbert Deinert—from Wes- 
leyan 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: George Jones—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Gerald Kamber— 
Assistant Professor—from Loyola College 
(Maryland) 

Resignation: John Brown 

Retirement: Jeanne Rosselet—29 years of serv- 


Princeton; 


ice 
Return from Leave: L. G. Crocker—from Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 


Appointment: Edmund Heier—from University | 


of Michigan 
Death: O. H. Hauptmann—May 6, 1959 
Leaves of Absence: F. A. Brown—Fulbright in 
Germany, research (1959-60); J. R. Klein- 
schmidt—sabbatical in England and France 
(second semester, 1959-60) 
Promotion: Dirk Baay—Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: Dirk Baay—from Danforth 
Foundation sponsored leave of absence t0 
complete Ph.D. at University of Michiga® 
Helena Percas—sabbatical year at New York 
and Mexico 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
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Appointments: Ingalill Friberg—University of 
Stockholm; Ranae Lehr—from University of 
South Dakota 

Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia. Department of Languages. 

Appointments: C. M. Hutchings—Visiting Pro- 
fessor—from University of Cincinnati; Rich- 
ard Mezzotero—Visiting Associate Professor 
—from Elmira College 

Leave of Absence: Joseph Whitted—for gradu- 
ate work 

Resignations: Francis Ghigo—to Davidson Col- 
lege; Lee Ryan—health 

Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. Department 
of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Kathleen Easling—from Hart- 
ford Division of the University of Connecti- 
cut 

Resignation: Margaret Bailey—marriage 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Departments of Germanics, Far Eastern Lan- 
guages, and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Glen Baxter—Lecturer; Paul 
Benichou—Professor—from Lycée Condor- 
cet, Paris; Howard Hibbett, Jr.—Associate 
Professor—from University of California (Los 
Angeles); Masatoschi Nagatomi—Assistant 
Professor; Edward Wagner—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Leaves of Absence: Bernhard Blume—sabbati- 


cal; David Grossvogel—research abroad; 
René Jasinski; Raimundo Lida; Edward 
Morris 


Promotions: James Hightower—Professor; Ni- 
colae Iliescu—Assistant Professor; Lien-sheng 
Yang—Professor 

Resignations: Edward Glaser; Gerard Schmidt; 
James Wadsworth 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. De- 
partments of German and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Bradford Cook—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from University of California (River- 
side) ; Jacques Mariés—Lecturer—from Lycée 
de Montpellier 

Death: John Alexander Kelly— March 24, 1959 

Promotion: Marcel Gutwirth—Chairman of 
French Department 

Resignations: Michael Shaw—to Bard College; 
Laurence Wylie—to Harvard University 

Return from Leave: Manuel Asensio—from 
Spain 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. Depar‘- 
ments of European and Asian-Pacific Languages. 

Appointment: Miles McElrath—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Nagasaki University 

Leave of Absence: Bertha Mueller—sabbatical 
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leave to complete translation of book and 
visit Germany (second semester) 

Promotions: Dorothy Aspinwall—Professor; 
Edgar Knowlton—Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: Edgar Knowlton—from 
Japan, Korea, Philippines 

High Point College, High Point, North Carolina. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Gerard Cleisz—from University 
of Texas; Edwin Pleasants—from Rutgers 
University 

Resignations: Hal Ballew; Frances Muldrow 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Virginia. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Humberto Alvarez—Assistant 
Professor—from University of San Marcos; 
Enid Starkie—Visiting Professor—from Ox- 
ford University 

Leave of Absence: Anita Ernouf—to work on 
Ph.D. 

Hope College, Holland, Michigan. Department of 
Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Gerhard Megow—from Murray 
State College, Kentucky 

Leave of Absence: Ezra Gearhart—to write 
doctor’s dissertation 

Hunter College, New York, New York, Depart- 
ments of German and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Pierre Guédenet—Associate 
Professor—from Kenyon College 

Leave of Absence: Edgar Hemminghaus 

Promotion: Jean Wilde—Associate Professor 

Retirements: Frederick Gutekunst—34 years of 
service: Giinther Keil—33 years of service 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Promotion: A. F. Taras—Associate Professor 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: E. Heyse Dummer—Associate 

Professor 

Leave of Absence: Ruth York—for doctoral 
study at Columbia 

Promotion: Ruth York—Associate Professor 
University of Illinois, Chicago Branch, Chicago, 
Illinois. Department of Spanish. 

Return from Leave: José Sanchez—from aiding 

in the promotion of the Pan American Games 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Depart- 
ments of French, Spanish-Italian, Russian and 
German. 

Appointments: OlgalKoshansky—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Purdue University; Luis Leal— 
Associate Professor—from Emory Univer- 
sity; Gerard Schmidt—Assistant Professor— 

from Harvard 
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Death: John Van Horne—June 21, 1959 

Leaves of Absence: J. R. Frey—research on 
Schiller and Wieland (first semester, 1959- 
60); Henri Stegemeier—research on German 
Emblem books (second semester); Philip 
Wadsworth—study in Paris (second semes- 
ter, 1959-60) 

Promotions: James Crosby—Associate Profes- 
sor; Fred Ellison—Associate Professor; Ed- 
win Jahiel—Assistant Professor; Francis 
Nachtmann—Assistant Professor; Frances 
Sobotka—Associate Professor and Acting 
Head of the Department of Russian 

Return from Leave: Philip Kolb—from Paris 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. De- 
partments of French and Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese, German, Slavic Languages and Lit- 
erature and Comparative Literature. 

Appointments: Justinia Besharov- Djaparidze— 
Visiting Assistant Professor; Ulrich Deis- 
stein—Assistant Professor—from Lehigh 
University; Richard Hare—Visiting Profes- 
sor—from London University (second semes- 
ter of 1958-59); Carlos Ortigoza—Visiting 
Lecturer—from University of Colorado; Olga 
Scherer-Virski—Assistant Professor—from 
Yale University 

Leaves of Absence: Michael Ginsburg—second 
semester, 1958-59; Lionel Friedman—Ful- 
bright and sabbatical in France 

Promotions: Fred Beharriell—Associate Profes- 
sor; Foster Blaisdell—Assistant Professor; 
Edward Stankiewicz—Associate Professor 

Resignation: Henry Hoge—to University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee Extension Center 

Return from Leave: Edward Seeber—from sab- 
batical 

International American University, San German, 

Puerto Rico. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Death: Max Rios—December, 1958 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. De- 

partments of Romance Languages and German. 

Appointments: Marguerite Iknayan—Assistant 
Professor—from Boston University; Wasyl 
Jaszczun—Assistant Professor—from Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; John Nothnagle— 
Assistant Professor—from Cornell College 

Leaves of Absence: Edgar List—research (first 
semester 1959-60); Jerénimo Mallo—to Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 

Resignations: C. G. Christofides—to Syracuse 
University; Jessie Gillespie—to Trinity Col- 
lege, University of Toronto 

Return from Leave: Alfredo Roggiano—from 
Indiana University 
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Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointment: Bruce Wardropper—Professor— 
from Ohio State University 

Leaves of Absence: René Girard—research 
(spring, 1960); Charles Singleton—research 
(fall, 1959) 

Promotion: John Freccero—Assistant Professor 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Peter Boyd-Bowman—Ex- 
change Professor-Linguistics—to Bogata, Co- 
lombia 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Karl Benkeser—Assistant Pro- 

fessor 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Depart- 
ments of Germanic and Slavic Languages, and 
Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Iam Loram—Associate Profes- 
sor—from Cornell; Walter Starkie—Visiting 
Professor—from New York University; Rich- 
ard Strawn—Visiting Associate Professor— 
from Wabash College; Kristina Trendota— 
Assistant Professor—from Oberlin College 

Deaths: E. F. Engel—August 27, 1958; A. M. 
Sturtevant—September 8, 1958 

Promotions: Barbara Craig—Associate Profes- 
sor; Sidney Johnson—Associate Professor; 
Eugene Norwood—Assistant Professor 

Resignations: P. M. Mitchell—to University of 
Illinois; Darnell Roaten—to take State De- 
partment position in Cambodia 

Return from Leave: J. A. Burzle—from re- 
search in contemporary German Literature 
(1958-59); Barbara Craig—from France 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas, De- 
partment of Humanities. 

Appointment: Miles MacGran—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Department 
of Foreign Languages. 

Resignation: Joseph Suhadolc 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Robert Weiss—Associate Profes- 
sor—from West Virginia State College 

Leave of Absence: John Rea—Fulbright Ap- 
pointee 

Promotion: J. H. Johnson—Assistant Professor 

Return from Leave: John Ubben—from Ger- 
many 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. Depart- 
ment of German and Spanish. 
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Appointment: John Spaulding—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Alderson Broadhus College 

Resignation: Nyla Meier—marriage 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Momcilo Rosic—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Franklin College 

Return from Leave: James McManamon—from 
Technological Institute, Monterrey, Mexico 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennessee. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Retirment: William Rodeman 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of Languages. 

Appointment: William Schmalstieg—from Uni- 

versity of Kentucky 

Leave of Absence: Samuel Pascal—for research 
(second term of 1959-60) 

Promotion: Johannes Gaertner—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Harold Streeter—Chairman 

Retirements: Rudolph Schwarz—10 years of 
service; Augustus Zabuesnic—15 years of 
service 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Area of Lan- 
guages and Literature. 

Appointment: Arthur Stabler—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from North Texas State College 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. Depart- 

ment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Warren Caryl—Germany for 
study (1958-59); Kathleen Joyce—illness 
(first semester. 1958-59); John McMahon— 
study (second semester, 1958-59) 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of German. 

Appointment: Arthur Gardner—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of California (River- 
side) 

Death: Marion Lazenby—October 19, 1958 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Rebecca Cassel 
fessor—from Rice Institute 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Division of Language Arts. 

Appointments: Wulf Griessbach—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Maine; Leon 
Schwartz—Assistant | Professor—Redlands 
High School (California) 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Alfred Genser—from Vienna 

Promotions: Earl Lewis—Assistant Professor; 
Kenneth Wilson-Jones—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: James Whitlow—to Louisiana 
State University (New Orleans) 








Assistant Pro- 
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Return from Leave: John Guilbeau—from 

Louisiana State University (New Orleans) 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Katherine 
Professor 

Death: Joseph LeBlanc—March 6, 1959 

Promotion: M. J. Flys—Chairman 
Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Sigmund Birkenmayer—Assist- 
ant Professor—from University of Wisconsin 

Manhattan College, New York, New York. De- 
partment of German. 

Promotion: Francis Heck—Assistant Professor 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Frederick Rener—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Alberta; Henry 
Schwartz—Associate Professor—from Ar- 
kansas College 

Retirement: Senta Bernhard—11 years of serv- 
ice 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Ernst Noth—Professor—from 
University of Oklahoma; Philip Veit—As- 
sistant Professor—from University of Penn- 
sylvania 

Promotions: Laurier Rousseau—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Clarence Wilkinson—Acting Chair- 
man of Department 

Retirement: William Dehorn—31 years of serv- 
ice 

Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, Fredericksburg, Virginia. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Rochelle Bernand—Assistant 
Professor—from University of California 
(Los Angeles); Helen Ludwig—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Indiana University Center at 
Valparaiso; Mrs. George Luntz—Visiting As- 
sociate Professor—from North Central Col- 
lege 

Promotions: Mildred Bolling—Professor and 
Head of Department; Juliette Brefford- 
Blessing—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: Yvette Fallandy 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Marguerite Rand—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Leonora Rosenfield—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Return from Leave: Leonora Rosenfield—sab- 
batical; Mark Schweizer—sabbatical in 

Europe. 


Kochno—Assistant 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Department of Modern 
Languages. 


Appointment: Anthony Mlikotin—Assistant 
Professor 

Promotions: Edward Klima—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Alexander Lipson—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 


Resignation: Henry Hornik 

Return from Leave: Noam Chomsky—from In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton; 
Richard Koch—from travel in Europe 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. Departments of Romance Languages 
and German-Russian. 

Appointments: A. V. Ebersole, Jr.—Assistant 
Professor; Orrin Frink—Assistant Professor 

Promotion: Peter Heller—Professor 

Resignation: John Beebe—to University of 
Indiana 

McGill University, Montreal , Quebec, Canada. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: L. B. Harrop—to UNESCO; 
A. Rigault—research in Europe 

Promotions: M. Harvey—Assistant Professor; 
R. Henry—Associate Professor; M. T. Rever- 
chon—Associate Professor 

Resignation: M. Euvard—return to France 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Department of German. 

Promotion: Karl Denner—Associate Professor 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Elena Buonpane—Visiting Pro- 
fessor—Fulbright exchange from Liceo Gari- 
baldi, Naples 

Leave of Absence: Anna Ceci Knabb—to com- 
plete doctorate in Italy 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Department of 
German. 

Promotion: Erich Steininger—Associate Profes- 

sor 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Departments of German, Near Eastern Studies 
and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: James Bellamy—Lecturer— 
from Wayne State University; O. L. Chavar- 
ria-Aguilar—Assistant Professor—from Eng- 
lish Language Institute, University of Michi- 
gan; Edward Glaser—Associate Professor— 
from Harvard; Alwin Kuhn—Visiting Lec- 
turer—from University of Innsbruck; Leta 
Lewis—Assistant Professor—from Reedley 
College 

Deaths: N. S. 


Bement—September 17, 1958; 
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H. A. Kenyon—December 2, 1958; Norman 
Willey— March 31, 1959 

Leaves of Absence: L. B. Kiddle—to Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Ernest McCarus— 
Director, Foreign Service Institute Language 


School, Beirut, Lebanon; Clarence Pott- 
research (first semester); FE. Pulgram 
research 


Promotions: Jean Carduner—Assistant Pro 
fessor; Mary Crichton—Assistant Professor; 
F. Rand Morton—Associate Professor 

Resignations: Makdisi—to Harvard 
University; Robert Nelson 

Retirements: Julio del Toro—42 years of ser\ 
ice; Aloysius Gaiss—39 years of service 

Return from Leave: Marc Denkinger—from 
France and Switzerland; James O'Neill 
from France and Italy; Herbert Penzl—from 
University of Kabul, Afghanistan; Vincent 
Scanio—from France and Italy 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Stanley Townsend—Professor 
and Head of Department—from University 
of Southern California 

Leave of Absence: Edith Doty—travel around 
the world to collect material for her courses. 

Promotion: Orville Abbott—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Retirement: O. W. Wilson—33 years of service 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Marga Lau—Lecturer—from 
Kiel, Germany; Roberto Ruiz—Lecturer— 
from Mexico City 

Death: Rose Martin—April 15, 1959 

Leaves of Absence: Werner Neuse—to direct 
the German Graduate School, Mainz (first 
semester); Eloise Neuse—same (second se- 
mester) 

Return from Leave: Stephen Freeman—travel 
in Africa (first semester 1958-59) 

Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Zigrids Steinbergs—from Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

Promotion: Martha O’Nan—Professor 

Retirement: Flora Ross—35 years of service 

Mills College, Oakland, Califoria. Department o! 
Foreign Languages. 

Promotion: Martha Putter—Assistant Profes- 

sor 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi. Depart: 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Appointment: William Baskin, I1I—Associate 
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Professor—from University of North Caro- 
lina 

Retirement: 
service 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Walter Pattison 

Promotions: James Burke—Assistant Professor; 
Armand Renaud—Associate Professor 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Promotion: Martin Stabb—Associate Professor 

Retirement: Mildred Johnson—36 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Albert Brent—from Spain 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. Depart- 
ment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Momcilo Rosic—Assistant Pro- 
fessor (one Russian class—full-time at Knox 
College)—from Franklin College 

Promotions: Erika Blaas—Assistant Professor; 
Fred Mullet—Assistant Professor 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Horst Jarka—from Vienna; 
Philip Stephan—from Menlo School and 
Junior College; Victor Verrette—from Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) 

Promotions: Margaret Ephron—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Peter Lapiken—Associate Professor; 
Ward Powell—Associate Professor; Robert 
Rioux—Associate Professor; Theodore Shoe- 
maker—Professor 

Resignation: Louis Jardine—to Denton College, 
Texas 

University of Montreal, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada. Departments of French and Slavic Studies. 

Appointments: Gustave Maheu—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; George Skvor—Professor; John Stau- 
ger—Assistant Professor 

Death: George Adamkiewicz—summer, 1958 

Promotion: Rostislas Pletnev—Professor 

Retirement: Amable Lemoine 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Herbert Hines—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Rocky Mountain College; Rich- 
ard Olmsted—Professor—from Culver-Stock- 
ton College 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotion: Georgette Schuler—Associate Pro- 
fessor and Head of Department 

University of Nebraska, Linco!n, Nebraska. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 


Albert Sanders—40 years of 
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Appointments: Jacques Benay—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—Brown University; Jerénimo Mallo— 
Visiting Professor—from University of lowa; 
Claude-Edmonde Magny—Visiting Professor 
—from Cambridge University 

Leave of Absence: Reino Virtanen—research in 


Paris 

Promotion: Charles Colman—Professor and 
Chairman 

Resignation: Boyd Carter—to Southern Illinois 
University 


University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire. Department of Languages. 

Appointment: Lloyd Buhrman—from Univer- 
sity of Missouri 

Leave of Absence: R. Alberto Casis—to study 
in Spain (spring semester) 

New Mexico State University, University Park, 
New Mexico. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Glenroy Emmons—Assistant 

Professor—from Illinois College 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
New York. Department of Modern Foreign 
Languages. 

Appointments: Audrey Kouvel—<Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Brigita Matisons—Assistant Professor 
—from Thiele College 

Leave of Absence: Frank Carrino—to direct 
Binational Center, Asuncién, Paraguay; Wes- 
ley Childers—Director of Research, MLA, 
New York 

Promotions: Arnolds Grava—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Edward Shaw—Chairman of Depart- 
ment 

New York University, New York, New York. 
Department of German. 

Promotions: Dorothea Berger—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Ernst Rose—Chairman of Depart- 
ment 

Retirement: Charlotte Pekary—36 years of 
service 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. Department of Germanic Languages. 

Leave of Absence. Werner Friederich—to Uni- 

versity of Zurich (second semester, 1959-60) 
Northern Illinois University, De Kalb, Illinois. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Arthur Reissner—Assistant Pro- 

fessor; Joseph Suhadolc—Associate Professor 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. De- 
partments of German and Russian. 

Appointment: Xenia Youhn—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Promotion: Richard Doney—Associate Profes- 
sor 
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University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointment: William Grupp—Department 
Head 
Resignations: John Lennon—to Loyola Uni- 
versity; Adrien Thériault—return to Canada 
Return from Leave: William Bennett—from 
University of Michigan (Visiting Professor 
for past year) 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Department of 
French and Italian. 
Promotion: John Kneller—Professor 
Return from Leave: H. A. Grubbs—from 
France 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 
Promotions: Leland Babcock—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Gabriele Benton—Professor 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages and German. 
Appointments: German Bleiberg—Visiting Pro- 
fessor—from University of Madrid; Ulrich 
Groenke—Assistant Professor—from  Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Pierre Léon—Visiting 
Professor—from Institut de Phonetique, 
Paris and Sorbonne 
Deaths: Robert Rockwood—August 3, 1958; 
Theodore Hamilton—May 23, 1959 
Leaves of Absence: James Doolittle—research 
and postdoctoral fellowship from January 1 
to December 31, 1960; George Havens— 
research (winter and spring quarter 1960) 
Resignation: Bruce Wardropper—to Johns 
Hopkins University 
Return from Leave: J. B. Avalle Arce—from 
Spain; Stanley Sapon—from Europe 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Departments of 
Romance Languages, German and Russian. 
Appointment: Oldrich Kadlec—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—University of Michigan 
Leave of Absence: Wallace Cameron—I.C.A., 
Bolivia 
Promotion: Paul Krauss—Professor 
Pacific Lutheran College, Tacoma, Washington. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Charles Haydon—transferred 
from the Department of Latin and German 
to French and Spanish; Shirley MacIssac— 
from State College of Washington 
Resignation: Catherine Jordahl—health 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. Departments of German, Romance 
Languages and Russian. 
Appointments: Murray Budney—Assistant 
Professor—from Northwestern University; 
Thomas Magner—Professor—from Univer- 





sity of Minnesota; Charlotte Mangold— 
from The Catholic University of America; 
Albert Valdman—Assistant Professor—For- 
eign Service Institute, Department of State 
Leave of Absence: Dagobert deLevie—teaching 
and study in Germany; Lois Hyslop—re- 
search, writing, publication; Gerald Moser 
research, writing, publication 
Promotion: Gerald Moser—Associate Professor 
Resignations: Edgar Lehrman—to Emory Uni- 
versity; Léon Roudiez—to Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Return from Leave: Franklin Krauss; Laurent 
LeSage—from Nora Wittman— 
FLES Activity 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Departments of Romance Languages, 
German, Slavic Studies and Oriental Studies. 
Appointments: Zbigniew Folejewski— Professor 
—from University of Wisconsin; H. U. Forest 
—Lecturer (Emeritus)—from University of 





France; 


Pennsylvania; Allan Gilbert—Visiting Lec- 
turer—from Duke University; Cyril Jones— 
Visiting Lecturer—from Oxford University; 
Robert 
University of Michigan 

Leave of Absence: Gustavo Correa—Guggen- 
heim Fellowship (1959-60); Bodo Richter— 


Nelson—Associate Professor—from 


Newberry Library Fellowship (fall term 
1959-60) 

Promotion: E. Dale Saunders—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 


Return from Leave: Alfred Senn—from Ger- 
many, England, Switzerland 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Jack Kolbert—Associate Professor; 

Hue-Chen Wang Liu—Assistant Professor 
Pomona College, Claremont, California. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Resignation: Ann Lindstaedt Copple 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Departments of Romance Languages, Germanic 
Languages and Oriental Studies. 

Appointments: Martin Dickson—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Harvard; Friedrich Seel—As- 
sistant Professor—from Germany 


Leaves of Absence: Alfred Foulet—research; 





John Hughes—research; Albert Sicroff— 
research 

Promotion: Frederick Mote—Associate Pro- 
fessor 


Resignations: George Jones—to Goucher Col- 
lege; Peter Spycher—return to Switzerland 
Return from Leave: Maurice Coindreau—from 

Francé and Spain 
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Queens College, Flushing, New York. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 
Appointment: James Wadsworth— Visiting Pro- 
fessor—from Harvard University 
Promotion: Martin Nozick—Assistant Profes- 
sor 
Resignation: Paolo Milano—writing and lec- 
turing in Italy 
Retirement: Harry Kurz—21 years of service 
Return from Maurice Chazin—from 
Paris 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
Departments of French and German. 
Appointment: Albert LeGrand—Associate Pro- 
Royal Military College of 


Leave: 


fessor—from 
Canada 

Leave of Absence: Hans Eichner—editing of 

several volumes of new Fr. Schlegel edition 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointment: Yulan Washburn—Assistant 
Professor—from University of North Caro- 
lina 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New 

York. Department of Language and Literature. 

Appointment: Vladimir Seduro—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode 

Island. Department of Languages. 

Appointment: Igor Zelljadt—teaching Russian 
part-time 

Promotion: Frank Woods—Associate Professor 

Resignations: Wesley Panunzio; Barbara Woods 
—Fulbright Seminar in Germany for the 
summer 
Return from Leave: Henry Capasso—Feb- 
ruary, 1959 from Italy; Jules Piccus—sab- 
batical—from Spain September, 1958 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. Department of 

Romance Languages. 

Resignation: George Weydling—to Paris 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: D. Lincoln Canfield—to 
complete study of the pronunciation of 
Spanish in America (second semester 1959-— 
60) 

Return from Leave: 
Germany 

Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. Department 

of French. 

Appointment: Dorothy Dennis—Visiting Whit- 
ney Professor—from Wellesley College 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. Depart- 

ment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: J. Worth Banner—Professor and 


William Clark—from 
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Director of Foreign Languages Curriculum 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Department of German. 

Promotions: Erna Kritsch—Assistant Professor 
(Douglas College); Johannes Nobholz—As- 
sociate Professor 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, 
New York. Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Remy Goudreau—Chairman of 

the French Division 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Departments of French and Spanish. 

Appointment: Julio Castafieda—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Leave of Absence: Mary Henry Nachtsheim— 
doctoral studies at Laval University 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Rita Goldberg—Assistant Profes- 
sor; Kurt Neuse—Associate Professor 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Lloyd Person—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from College of Wooster; Eugene 
Sneary—Assistant Professor—from Tulane 
University 

Leave of Absence: Etta Scott—study in Spain 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Karl Schmidt 

Retirement: Curt Reuss—11 years of service 

City College of San Francisco, San Francisco, 
California. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Retirements: Douglas Soulé—24 years of serv- 

ice; Michael Zarchin—30 years of service. 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Humanities Division. 

Appointments: Daniel Gerould—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Chicago; Kai-yu 
Hsu—Assistant Professor—from Stanford 
University; Giovanni Previtali—Associate 
Professor—from University of Texas 

Retirement: Somerville Thomson—27 years of 
service 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
katchewan, Canada. Department of 
Studies. 

Appointment: Victor Buyniak—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Leave of Absence: Constantine Andrusyshen— 
research in Slavic Languages 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Resignation: John McKenna—to Holy Cross 
Seattle University, Seattle, Washington. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 


Sas- 
Slavic 
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Appointment: Robert Saenz, S.J.—Assistant 
Professor—from special studies in Spain 

Promotions: Clarence Abello—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; William Armstrong, S.J.—Assistant 
Professor 

Colleges of the Seneca, Geneva, New York. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Nicolai Maximoff-Edelhaus— 
Assistant Professor; Eugene Murphy—Pro- 
fessor—from University of South Carolina 

Promotion: Fabiola Aguierre—Assistant Pro- 


fessor 
Resignation: J. Robert Loy—to Brooklyn 
College 
Return from Leave: Daniel Petrizzi—from 


academic leave 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointment: Marie Yvette Fallandy—dAs- 
sistant Professor— Mary Washington College 
Resignation: Clifford Gallant—to 
with Ph.D. in France 
Retirement: Elena Aranjo—25 years of service 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: A. G. _ Silvestrini—Associate 
Professor—from Holy Cross 


continue 


Promotion: D. F. Bub—Associate Professor 
Resignation: E. F. Murphy—to Hobart College 
as Professor and Head of Department of 
Modern Languages 
State University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota. Department of Modern Foreign 
Languages. 
Appointment: Erwin Behrendt—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Marquette University 
Promotions: Thor Prodaniuk—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Harold Scholler—Assistant Professor 
Resignation: Richard O'Connell 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. Departments of French and Spanish- 
Italian. 
Professor 





Promotion: Arthur Knodel 
Resignation: Ralph Baldner 
Return from Leave: Jacques Poujol—sabbatical 
in Paris 
Leave of Absence: Dorothy McMahon—sab- 
batical to study Spanish novels awarded the 
Premio Nadal 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Boyd Carter—Professor—from 
University of Nebraska; Helmut Liedloff— 
Assistant Professor—from Milwaukee- 
Downer College 
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Leave of Absence: Vera Peacock—for study and 

travel in Mexico and Europe 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. Depart 
ment of Asian Languages and Modern European 
Languages. 

Appointments: Robert Cohn—Assistant Pro. 
fessor—from Vassar; Fernando Diaz-Plaja 
Visiting Associate Professor—from Instituto 
Mangold, Madrid, Spain; Hans Frankel— 
Assistant Professor—from University of Cali 
fornia; Nicholas Heer—Assistant Professo: 
formerly Curator of the Middle East Collec. 
tion of the Hoover Institution; Elizabeth 
Stenbock-Fermor — Assistant Professor - 
from Smith College; Samuel Stokes, Jr. 
Assistant Professor—from Harvard; C. H 
van Schooneveld—Visiting Professor 
Rijksuniversiteit, Leiden, Holland. 


fron 


Leave of Absence: Robert Brower—research 
travel in Japan—Japanese Court Poetry 
Promotion: David Nivison—Associate Profes 

sor 
R. Patricia 


Resignation: C. Linslalata; 


O’Connor 
Retirement: Jessie Smith—8 years of service 
Return from Leave: Ruth Hirsch Weir 

Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. Department 
of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Hugh Seay—Assistant Professor 
—from Emory University 

Leave of Absence: Doris Arjona—for revision 0! 
textbooks for Scott Foresman Company 

Promotion: John Hodges—Professor, Chairman 
of Department 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. De 
partments of Romance Languages and Slavi 
languages. 

Appointments: Constantine Christofides—from 
Iowa State University; Clayton Dawson— 
Professor and Chairman of Department ©! 
Slavic Languages and Literature—from Ai 
Force Institute of Technology; Yvonne Guer 
—from Chapin School; Myron Lichtblau- 
from Indiana University 

Death: Winthrop Rice—April 17, 1959 

Leave of Absence: Benjamin Bart—study ! 
France; Frederick Jackson—to teach '! 
Italy; D. W. McPheeters—study in Spain 

Promotion: Eloy Placer—<Assistant Professor 

Retirements: Georgette Guth—16 years @ 
service; Albert Menut—35 years of service 

Return from Leave: G. Norman Laidlaw— 
from France 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvanié 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
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and Appointment: Carey Eldridge—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Tampa 

Promotion: James Powell—Professor 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Departments 

of Romance Languages and German. 

Pro- Appointments: Mildred Boyer—Assistant Pro- 

ja fessor—from University of Arkansas; 

ituto Georges-Paul Collet—Visiting Professor— 

cel— from Switzerland 

Cali Deaths: Morgan Carson—December 4, 1958; 

30! John Boysen 

pllec- Leave of Absence: Ernest Haden—to Japan on 

ibeth English Language Exploratory Program 

of — Promotions: Jean Bundy—Assistant Professor; 

Jr. Miguel Engu‘danos—Associate Professor; 

i S. N. Werbow—Associate Professor 

Retirements: R. A. Haynes; A. B. Swanson 

Return from Leave: Theodore Andersson— 
from University of Hawaii; J. H. Matluck— 

y from University of Puerto Rico; R. W. Shat- 

tuck—from France 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: John Hammond—Chairman of the 
Department; W. H. Rothrock—Associate 
Professor 

Theil College, Greenville, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of Languages. 

Appointment: John von Lilienfeld—Assistant 
Professor—from the State Department 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Departments of Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, 
and Slavic Studies. 

Promotions: T. B. Barclay—Assistant Profes- 
sor; C. H. Bedford—Assistant Professor; 
B. M.  Corrigan—Associate Professor: 
G. Lucyk—Professor; D. Marin—Associate 
Professor; M. W. Ukas—Assistant Professor 

Retirement: G. C. Patterson—40 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: N. H. Tayler—travel in 
Europe 

University of Toronto, University College, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. Departments of French, 
German and Near Eastern Studies. 

Appointments: F. Deloffre—Visiting Professor 
—from University of Lyon; J. Finn—Special 
Lecturer; G. M. Wichens—Associate Profes- 
sor—to head Modern Near Eastern Studies 

Leave of Absence: R. D. C. Finch—research 
(spring term) 

Promotions: H. N. Milnes—Associate Professor; 
C. R. Parsons—Associate Professor; C. D. 
Rouillard—to Head of French Department 

Retirement: F. C. A. Jeannert—46 years of 
service 
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Completed Session as Visiting Professor: G. An- 

toine—returned to France 
University of Toronto, Victoria College, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Department of French. 

Leave of Absence: J. S. Wood—research in 
Paris on the social background of the 19th 
century novel 

Promotions: C. E. Rathe—Assistant Professor; 
A. C. M. Ross—Associate Professor 

Resignation: P. T. Ricketts—return to England 

Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages and German. 


Promotions: Michael Campo—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Thomas Pinkerton—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts. De- 


partment of German. 

Leave of Absence: W. K. Provine—travel and 
study (spring term) 

Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. De- 
partment of German. 

Appointment: William Klatte—Fulbright in 
Austria 

Retirement: 
service 

Union College, Schenectady, New York. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: John Iwanik—sabbatical 
(second semester); Alan Roberts—sabbatical 
(first semester) 

U.S. Military Academy, West Point, New York. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Col. W. J. Renfroe, Jr.—for 
research at Columbia University 

Promotions: Capt. J. J. Costa—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Maj. E. H. Germann—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Maj. A. R. Mattos—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Maj. O. E. Moffett—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Capt. S. E. Nichols—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Capt. T. B. Tyree—Assistant Profes- 
sor; Capt. K. H. Van D’Elden—Assistant 
Professor; Lt. Col. S. Willard—Associate 
Professor 

Order to other military stations: Maj. Hardy; 
Maj. Moe; Maj. Rheault; Lt. Col. Troll 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German 
and Russian. 

Promotions: Sten Flygt—Professor; Carl Phil- 
lips—Assistant Professor 

Return from Leave: Sten Flygt—Guggenheim 
Fellowship 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 

Promotion: James White—Professor 


Myrtle Moseley—12 years of 
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Return from Leave: Malcolm Parker—from 
France 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. De- 

partment of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Richard Strawn—Visiting 
Professor—to University of Kansas 

Wagner College, Staten Island, New York, New 
York. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Moises Tirado—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Hunter College 

Promotion: G. L. Penette—Chairman 

Resignation: Kenneth Scott 

Return from Leave: F. Willecke—from Dan- 
forth Grant for work towards Ph.D. 

Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Jack Tomlins—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from Princeton 

Return from Leave: Mary Robinson 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Departments of Romance Languages, Far Eastern 
and Slavic Languages and Literature. 

Appointment: Laurence Thompson—Assistant 
Professor 

Leave of Absence: Oscar Budel—research on 
comparative nature of contemporary theatre 
(fall quarter) 

Promotions: Victor Erlich—Professor; Victor 
Hanzeli— Assistant Professor; 
Weiner—Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: Candido Ayllon—from 
Spain; Victor Erlich—from University of 
Leiden; Abraham Keller—from Mexico 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Ivan Schulman—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of California (Los 
Angeles) 

Return from Leave: Bruce Morrissette—from 
France 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. De- 
partments of French and German Language and 
Literature. 

Appointment: J. Frederic Koenig—Chairman— 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Leave of Absence: Carl Colditz—study in Ger- 
many 

Promotion: John Ebelke—Professor 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Foreign Language. 

Appointment: Henry Funk—Assistant Profes- 

sor—from Lafayette College 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. De- 
partments of German and Spanish. 


Seymour 





Leave of Absence: Justina Ruiz-de-Conde— 
sabbatical for research for biography of 
Antonio Machado 

Promotion: Maja Goth—Assistant Professor 

Wells College, Aurora, New York. Department of 
Romance Languages. 

Appointment: Nellie Sanchez-Arcé—Assistant 
Professor—from Bryn Mawr College 

Leave of Absence: Robert Marshall—Fulbright 
Research Scholarship to University of Rome 
(1959-60) 

Promotion: 
fessor 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 
Departments of Romance Languages and Ger. 
man. 


Eliano Newkirk—Assistant Pro- 


Appointments: Peter Earle—Assistant Profes. 
sor—from Princeton University; Wolfgang 
Taraba—Assistant Duke 
University 


Professor—from 


Leave of Absence: Edward Williamson—Gug. 
genheim grant—study in Europe 

Promotions: Willis Barnstone—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Peter Salm—Assistant Professor 
Arthur Wensinger—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: Hugh Harter—to Elmira College 

Return from Leave: T. C. Dunham—from 
Vienna, Austria; Norman Rudich—from sab- 
batical spent writing in United States 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Judith Merrill—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of California (Los 
Angeles) 

Resignations: Llona de Guzm4n—Visiting Lec. 
turer on Chile, 1958-59; Francis Pascal 
Western Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois. De- 

partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Louis Cortés—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Colorado; Ivan 
Lubachko—Assistant Professor—from Uni 
versity of Indiana 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Greet 
Kentucky. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Paul Hatcher—Professor—from 
Carson-Newman College 

Retirement: H. B. McChesney—31 years 0! 
service 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michi: 
gan. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Roger Cole—from University 0! 
Michigan 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Department of Romance Languages. 
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Appointments: Donald Furber—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Oberlin College; Juan Ghiano— 
Visiting Professor—from Universidad de La 
Plata 

Promotion: 
Professor 

Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. Depart- 
ment of German. 


Marjorie Kupersmith—Assistant 


Appointment: Norman Gersh—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Lincoln University 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsy]- 
vania. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Hilda Radzin—Associate Profes- 
sor—from Ohio Northern University 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. Depart- 
ment of French. 

Promotion: Brigitta. Kuhn—Acting Head 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
Department of Romanic Languages. 

Leave of Antonio Garcia de La 

Higuera—for research in Spain 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Department of Languages. 
Appointment: Agnes Raymond—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion 
Leave of Absence: Joyce Carleton—with Sweet 
Briar Group Junior Year Abroad 
Resignation: Marina Bourgeal—to assist Mid- 
dlebury College Program in Spain 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. De- 
partments of French and Italian, and Scandi- 
navian Studies. 

Death: Robert Michell—March 31, 1959 

Leave of Absence: Einar Haugen—consultation 

of ELEC textbook program in Japan (first 


Absence: 


Pennsylvania. 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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semester); research in Norway (second 
semester) 

Promotions: Alexander Kroff—Professor; E. E. 
Milligan—Associate Professor 

Resignation: Kenneth Chapman—to University 
of California (Los Angeles) 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. Departments 
of French and Spanish-Italian. 

Leave of Absence: G. Pauline Ihrig—study and 
travel in Europe 

Resignation: Charles Adams—to Hiram College 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. De- 
partment of Modern and Classical Languages. 

Promotion: William Nelle—Professor 

Return from Leave: Werner Mueller—from 
Continental Europe 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Joseph Bourgeois— Professor; Paul 
Rieselman—Assistant Professor 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. De- 
partments of French, German, and_ Slavic 
Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Peter Demetz—research 
abroad; Jacques Guicharnaud—Guggenheim 
Fellowship to France to write book on 
Moliére; R. Wellek—sabbatical; Alexander 
Schenker— Morse Fellowship 

Promotions: William Cornyn—Professor; Rob- 
ert Jackson—Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Christoph Schweitzer—change of 
position; R. Wellek as Chairman of Slavic 
Languages—to become Chairman of new 
Department of Comparative Literature 

Return from Leave: Theodore Ziolkowski— 
from Cologne, Germany 


Wma. MARION MILLER 


Comparative Literature 


Post-World War II improvement in language teaching is already paying off at Wells 
College, Aurora, New York, where an increase in the number of interested and language- 
capable students has led to the introduction of a special field of comparative literature. 
Beginning next year, the departments of Classics, English, German, and Romance Lan- 
guages will cooperate in programs involving literatures in two languages, in the original, 


not in translation. 


U.S. Army Children Study French in France 


At all schools at U. S. Army bases in France, children are required to study French 
from the first to seventh grades. Today, 7,037 American children, or 91.5 per cent of 
all those attending the Army’s elementary and high schools in France have regular 


classes in French. The school system employs 46 full-time teachers of French. 
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Foreign Language Institutes Jun 

Summer 1960 Des 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education has announced 35 _— Director, Dr. L. Clark Keating, Head, Dept. of Romance sche 
National Defense Language Institutes for teachers, school Langs. 60 participants. Dire 
supervisors, or trainers of teachers of modern foreign lan- Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. Secondary part 
guages in elementary and secondary schools, to be con- school. French and Spanish. 7 weeks. 26 June-13 August. N 
ducted in the summer of 1960. The Institutes to be con- Director, Dr. James F. Dickinson, Dept. of Romance — scho 
ducted in the academic year 1960-61 will be announced Langs. 60 participants. Dire 
shortly. University of Colorado, Boulder. Secondary school part 


Foreign language teachers, or supervisors, or trainers of 
teachers, in public and state schools are eligible to apply, 
and acceptance will not be limited to residents of the state 
in which the Institute is conducted. There will be no tuition 
or other fees. In addition, any eligible individual who is 
connected with a public school may, upon application, 
receive a stipend of $75 a week for the period of attendance 
at the Institute, as well as an allowance of $15 a week for 
each dependent, whether or not the dependent accompanies 
the teacher. There is no allowance for travel. 

Courses of study and extra-curricular activities at the 
Summer Institutes are planned with a view to increasing 
the audio-lingual performance of teachers of modern foreign 
languages, introducing them to new teaching methods and 
materials, and improving their knowledge of the country 
or countries where the language studied is spoken. In order 
that a desirable foreign language atmosphere be created, 
participants are encouraged to live in language houses and 
take their meals in a group. 

Applications for admission must be postmarked not 
later than 1 March 1960. Requests for application forms 
should be sent to the Director of the Institute, mot to the 
U. S. Office of Education or to the MLA. 

Essential information about the 35 Summer Institutes 
follows. Note that, except as specifically stated (Hollins, 
Puerto Rico, & Stanford), individuals who were enrolled 
in an NDEA Institute in the summer of 1959 or the academic 
year 1959-60 are not eligible for admission to the Institutes 
listed here. 

University of Alabama, University. Secondary school. 
French and Spanish. 8 weeks. 12 June-5 August. Director, 
Wade H. Colman, Jr., Dept. of Romance Langs. 45 par- 
ticipants. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Los Angeles 24. 
Secondary school. French and Spanish. 7 weeks. 27 'ne- 
12 August. Director, John E. Englekirk, Chairman, Dept. 
of Spanish and Portuguese. 60 participants. 

Centrai Connecticut State College, New Britain. Sec- 
ondary school. French and Italian. 6 weeks. 27 June-5 
August. Director, Arthur M. Selvi, Dept. of Mod. Langs. 
60 participants. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21. Secondary 
school. French and German. 6 weeks. 27 June-5 August. 


French, German, and Spanish. 8 weeks. 26 June—20 August. U 
Director, Dr. George A. C. Scherer, Dept. of Mod. Langs Spar 
and Lts. 100 participants. Artn 

Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. Sec- U 
ondary school. French and Spanish. 8 weeks. 13 June onda 





August. Director, Dr. Sanford Newell, Chairman, Dept. of Augu 
Mod. Langs. 40 participants. of Fo 

University of Delaware, Newark. Elementary and Sec- U 
ondary schools. French and Spanish. 8 weeks. 20 June-12 6 7 
August. Director, Dr. Max S. Kirch, Dept. of Mod. Langs. Viaqi 
60 participants. Adva 

University of Georgia, Athens. Secondary school. French ." 
and Spanish. 7 weeks, 13 June-30 July. Director, Dr “i > 
Howard S. Jordan, Head, Dept. of Mod. Foreign Langs. 64 ies 
participants. ticipa 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. Secondary Ro 
school. German and Spanish. 8 weeks. 5 July—26 August | 


Sec 
Director, Dr. Joseph G. Astman, Chairman, Dept. of For- 5 re 
eign Langs. 40 participants. Sen 


Hollins College, Hollins College, Virginia. Secondary Sta: 
school. French. 8 weeks. 27 June-21 August. Director, Dr 
Maurice W. Sullivan, Head, Dept. of Mod. Langs. 52 par- 
ticipants. Special note: Advanced level for persons who com- 
pleted an NDEA Institute in French in 1959 only. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. Elementary school In : 
German and Spanish. 8 weeks. 20 June-12 August. Di FF 29 19 


school. 


rector, Dr. Agnes M. Brady, Dept. of Romance Langs. 65 fF Freq } 
participants. present 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3. Elementaty & educat, 
and Secondary schools. French and Spanish. 8 weeks. !9 JF Brown 
June-13 August. Director, Dr. John A. Thompson. Chait J sions, 
man, Dept. of Foreign Langs. 72 participants. Gradua 

University of Maine, Orono. Elementary school, French. ff John R 
Secondary school, French and Spanish. 7 weeks. 6 July-23 Jf ‘umbia 








August. Director, Dr. Wilmarth H. Starr, Chairman, Dept Two 
of Foreign Langs. 95 participants. underst 

Michigan State University, East Lansing. Elementary talked ; 
and Secondary schools. French and Spanish. 6 weeks. 2! Jf ™tiona! 
June-5 August. Director, Dr. Georges T. Joyaux, Dept  Ptpare 





of Foreign Langs. 60 participants. Citizens 
University of Missouri, Columbia. Secondary schod 


French and Spanish. 6 weeks. 18 June-29 July. Directo 










Dr. John S. Brushwood, Chairman, Dept. of Romance 
Langs. 62 participants. 

Montana State University, Missoula. Secondary school. 
French and Spanish. 8 weeks. 20 June-12 August. Director, 
Dr. Robert M. Burgess, Chairman, Dept. of Foreign Langs. 
44 participants. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham. Elementary 
school, German. Secondary school, French. 6 weeks. 27 
June-5 August. Director, Dr. R. Alberto Cas4s, Chairman, 
Dept. of Langs. 40 participants. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. Secondary 
school. French and German.8 weeks. 13 June-5 August. 
Director, Dr. Norman B. Levin, Dept. of Mod. Langs. 42 
participants. 


lance 


idary 










1wust. Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Secondary 

nance school. German and Russian. 8 weeks. 25 June-18 August. 
Director, C. R. Goedsche, Chairman, German Dept. 60 

chool participants. 

igust University of Oklahoma, Norman. Secondary school. 

angs Spanish. 8 weeks. 6 June-29 July. Director, Dr. Jim P. 
Artman, Dept. of Mod. Langs. 42 participants. 

_ See. University of Oregon, Eugene. Elementary and Sec- 

une | dary schools. French and Spanish. 7 weeks. 27 June-12 

ept. of August. Director, Dr. David M. Dougherty, Head, Dept. 
of Foreign Langs. 60 participants. 

d Sec. University of Puerto Rico. Secondary school. Spanish. 

sail 6 weeks. 15 June—27 July. Director, Dr. Margot Arce de 

pan Vazquez, Dept. of Spanish. 50 participants. Special note: 
Advanced level for persons who completed an NDEA In- 

French stitute in Spanish in 1959 only. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. Secondary 

es school. French and Spanish. 8 weeks. 20 June-12 August. 
ngs. OF Director, Don H. Walther, Dept. of Mod. Langs. 60 par- 
a ticipants. 

a8 Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. Elementary and 

August Secondary schools. French and Spanish. 6 weeks. 24 June- 

of For- 5 August. Director, Sister Marie Grégoire, Dept. of French. 
60 participants. 

ondary Stanford University, Stanford, California. Secondary 

_ 2 school. German. 9 weeks. 19 June-19 August. Director, Dr. 

bP 4 pa P 

ho com- 

school In an article in The New York Times Magazine (Nov. 

ust. Di J 29, 1959) called “What Makes ‘The Educated Man?,’” 

angs. © J Fred M. Hechinger, the newspaper’s Education Editor, 
presented the views of four leading educators. These four 

mentaty f educators were: Henry M. Wriston, former president of 

ecks. 19 § Brown University; Mary Evans Chase, Director of Admis- 

1. Chait Jf sions, Wellesley College; Francis Keppel, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University; and 

French. ff John R. Dunnin, Dean of the School of Engineering, Co- 

 July-3 fF umbia University. 

in, Dept Two of the four indicated a real need for the study and 
understanding of foreign languages. When Dean Keppel 

-mentaty § “kked about “... the need for a firmer grasp of inter- 

veeks. 2! J ational affairs,” he stated (p. 77) that “The first step is to 

1x, Dept: "pare far more Americans to be able to talk directly with 







Citizens of other lands.” “This means a knowledge of lan- 
Siages as well as history and culture,” he said. “Foreign 
languages will be taught earlier and a major effort will 
have to be made to prepare qualified teachers,” he added. 


lV school. 
Directo, 
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F. W. Strothmann, Executive Head, Dept. of Mod. 
European Langs. 86 participants. Special note: For persons 
who completed an NDEA Institute in German in 1959, or 
who are especially well qualified in the language. To be held 
in Bad Boll, near Stuttgart, Germany. 

Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. Secondary 
school. French and Spanish. 6 weeks. 27 June-5 August. 
Director, Dr. James D. Powell, Chairman, Dept. of Foreign 
Langs. and Lits. 60 participants. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Secondary school. 
French and Spanish. 6 weeks. 13 June-22 July. Director, 
Dr. Walter R. Heilman, Jr., Dept. of Romance Langs. 44 
participants. 

University of Texas, Austin 12. Secondary school. Ger- 
man and Spanish. 8 weeks. 20 June-12 August. Director, 
Dr. Ernest F. Haden, Dept. of Romance Langs. 60 par- 
ticipants. 

Tufts University, Medford 55, Mass. Elementary school. 
French and Spanish. 6 weeks. 27 June-5 August. Director, 
Dr. Seymour O. Simches, Chairman, Dept. of Romance 
Langs. 40 participants. 

Utah State University, Logan. Secondary school. French 
and Spanish. 6 weeks. 13 June-22 July. Director, Dr. M. L. 
Nielsen, Head, Dept. of Langs. 43 participants. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg. Secondary school. 
French and Spanish. 8 weeks. 13 June-6 August. Director, 
Dr. William I. Carter, Head, Dept. of Foreign Langs. 44 
participants. 

Washington University, St. Louis. Elementary school, 
French. Secondary school, French and German. 8 weeks. 
20 June-12 August. Director, Dr. Milan S. LaDu, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Romance Langs. 50 participants. 

University of Washington, Seattle 5. Secondary school. 
French and German. 8 weeks. 17 June-11 August. Director, 
Dr. Richard F. Wilkie, Dept. of Germanic Langs. and Lits. 
60 participants. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. Secondary school. 
French and Spanish. 8 weeks. 20 June-12 August. Director, 
Dr. Russell P. Sebold, Dept. of Spanish and Portuguese. 60 
participants. 


Modern Languages and the Educated Man 


However, he felt that “. . . the schools cannot prepare all 
pupils to understand all foreign languages and cultures.” 
“There has to be a selection of a few critical areas and 
languages,” he said, “each to be studied in depth.” “We 
must rely on later years, and the use of mass media, for a 
wider understanding of global problems.” Mr. Wriston, who 
is now a frequent adviser to government as well as universi- 
ties, expressed the opinion that “Language, native and 
foreign, should be stressed.’’ He stated (p. 32) that ‘“For- 
eign languages were compulsory in my schooling; yet 
Americans, then as now, were notorious for linguistic de- 
ficiencies.” 

Mr. Hechninger in summing up the opinions of all the 
educators noted (p. 80) that “ ... since language is com- 
munication there is added to English the ability to link 
thoughts and join forces with others who do not speak 
English.” 

GEoRGE EDBERG 

Purdue University 








Book Reviews 





A. I. Smrrnitsky, Russko-Angliyskiy Slovar 
(Russian-English Dictionary), New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 3rd ed. revised 
under the editorship of O. S. Akhmanova, 
1959, 951 pp. 


One of the most serious lacunae in the rapidly expanding 
Slavic field today is that of bilingual dictionaries. Unhap- 
pily American Slavists have thus far eschewed the difficult 
and challenging field of lexicography, depending to a large 
extent upon imported works. Such is the case with the 
present volume, which although published by an American 
firm, is the work of Soviet lexicographers. It was revised 
and enlarged under the editorship of O. S. Akhmanova, 
with the assistance of Z. S. Vigodskaya, T. P. Gorbunova, 
N. F. Rothstein, and A. M. Taube. Previous editions of 
Smirnitsky have been standard reference works both in the 
U.S.S.R. and in the United States. According to E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., the present volume is intended to replace the 
popular V. K. Muller’s Russian-English Dictionary, which 
has gone out of print. 

The dictionary contains some 50,000 lexical items, with 
generally clear and accurate typography, and from all indi- 
cations, a minimum of errata. For the use of Russians it 
gives Smirnitsky’s phonetic system for the pronunciation 
of English words, which while not satisfying the most de- 
manding phonemic standards, appears to be fairly sound. 
Useful features are the inclusion of lists of abb stions, 
geographic names, and (for Russians), a sketch of English 
language structure. 

The revision has attempted to include recent technical, 
military, and socio-political terms. Thus one finds kul’t 
lichnosti (cult of personality, magnitofon (tape recorder), and 
katyusha (rocket truck), and other items of recent coinage. 
The dictionary pays considerable attention to idiomatic ex- 
pressions in which given items are used, as well as to 
nuances of semantic meaning, which of course cannot cover 
all fields and possibilities within the language. In this con- 
nection one notes from time to time awkwardness in the 
English equivalents, particularly when the Russian lexicog- 
raphers list their conception of what is English and Ameri- 
can colloquial usage. This, one might say, is a result of Iron 
Curtain isolation. 

The book, everything considered, is the most useful, com- 
plete and up-to-date general purpose Russian-English dic- 
tionary of its size available. However, it is to be hoped that 
the future will bring dictionaries produced as a result of co- 
laboration of American (and British) lexicographers who 
know the Russian language thoroughly and Russian lex- 
icographers who know English exhaustively and at first 
hand. 

JacoB ORNSTEIN 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Graduate School, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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WILLIAM S. Cornyn, Beginning Russian (Tem- 
porary Revised Edition) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1959. v+357. Offset. 


The first edition of William S. Cornyn’s Beginning Rus- 
sian appeared in 1950. The book is in the process of revi- 
sion, and the second edition will be ready in 1960. The text 
under review is described by the publisher as a draft made 
available to teachers and students until the new edition 
appears. The present draft omits the Introduction, con 
tained in the original edition. This Introduction indicated 
that Beginning Russian is intended at Yale for a semi 
intensive course—seven hours a week of drill in Russian 
plus two hours a week of grammar orientation conducted ir 
English. 

The new draft is essentially similar to the 1950 edition 
One interesting innovation should be noted. In the origina 
edition, all Russian words occurring in the body of the firs 
fourteen lessons were given only in a Latin phonemic trans 
literation. In the revised version, after each transliterated 
word stands the same word in Cyrillic. In addition, Cyrillic 
becomes now the ‘working alphabet’ in lesson 9 rather 
than in 15. 

Beginning Russian (Temporary Revised Edition) consists 
of a phonetic introduction, 35 grammar lessons, sections 00 
Russian writing and script, and vocabulary. This text em 
bodies the principles of the structuralist approach. There is 
therefore, strong emphasis on pronunciation, repetition 
and memorization. Students are apparently expected to 
memorize the sentences found in the grammar lessons. The 
use of a phonemic transliteration along with the Cyrillic 
is often helpful. It shows, for example, that the unstressed 
endings of second conjugation verbs can be phonetically 
identical with those of the first conjugation. This fact s 
simply not recorded in traditional grammars. 

In general, Beginning Russian is a thorough, competet! 
introduction to Russian. It obviously requires much or 
drill. On the whole, Professor Cornyn presents the phono! 
ogy and grammar of the language clearly and correctly. Th 
Russian is idiomatic, fluent, and current. Since technica 
linguistic terminology is avoided, teachers unfamiliar wit! 
the structural approach should not find this text too difi 
cult to use. There are, however, several reasons why tradi 
tionally minded instructors might find Beginning Russist 
unsuitable for the classroom. One stumbling block woul! 
be the wide use of a phonemic transliteration, especially 
the beginning lessons. Another traditionalist objectio 
might be that the textbook requires large doses of outrigh! 
memorization. A third objection would be that Beginmin 
Russian, like many other structural grammars, provides 
relatively little cultural reading material. 

It should be noted that the phonetic introduction (P? 
1-8) and the sections on Russian writing and sound alterna 
tions (pp. 304-311) are nothing but a revised version of the 
sections on sounds, Russian writing, and alternations © 
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tained in the War Department Dictionary of Spoken Rus- 
sian (Washington, 1945), pp. 215-221. Indeed, entire sen- 
tences in both works are identical. For example, on p. 7 of 
Beginning Russian we read: “prepositions which end in a 
mute present a special case, because Russian prepositions 
are spoken as if they were part of the following word. A 
preposition which ends in a [sic] unvoiced mute follows the 
general rule: the mute is voiced before voiced mutes other 
than [v]:....’’ This coincides exactly with a passage on 
p. 219 in the Dictionary of Spoken Russian (except that the 
latter has “an unvoiced’). It would appear that an ex- 
planation of this duplication in material should be civen to 
the reader. 

We can now turn to a discussion of specific defects noted 
in Beginning Russian. 

1. The author lists [r] as one of those consonants most 
likely to be softened when standing before a soft consonant 
(p. 4). However, the most authoritative recent Soviet 
works on Russian pronunciation indicate that [r] is usually 
not subject to assimilatory softening. The Academy Gram- 
matika, for example, describes assimilatory softening of 
\r] as obsolete. 

2. On p. 5 we read that ‘The vowel [o] occurs only in 
stressed syllables.’’ This is, to be sure, a true statement. It 
is dificult to follow why the author later contradicts this 
statement by references to an unstressed [o] (p. 32). 

3. The explanation of vowel insertion in consonant clus- 
ters (p. 310) is confused and incomplete. The author lists 
[o] as the insertion when either consonant in the cluster is 
lg, k, x]. He then proceeds to use as an example of [o] in- 
sertion the genitive plural form [djenjik] ‘some money,’ 
which has an [i] insertion! Further on, as examples of [jo] 
insertion, he gives [pjisjim] ‘letters’ (gen. pl.), [krjesjil] 
‘armchairs’ (gen. pl.), [straSin] ‘terrible,’ all of which also 
have an [i] insertion. The author completely omits mention 
of the all important factor of stress in questions of vowel 
insertion. Had he considered the role of stress, he could have 
readily cleared up the apparently contradictory forms 
[smjiS6n] ‘funny’ but [str4sin] ‘terrible,’ or [6kan] ‘windows’ 
(gen. pl.) and its variant [akén]. In addition, Professor 
Cornyn states that a vowel insertion takes place when cer- 
tain consonants, including [r] and [lI] are the second con- 
sonants of a cluster. But what then of a whole series of 
short predicate adjectives in [r] and [I] that have no in- 
sertion?: [bistr] ‘fast,’ [dobr] ‘good,’ ‘kind,’ [mokr] ‘wet,’ 
fnagl] ‘impudent,’ [pjostr] ‘many-colored,’ [smugl] 
‘swarthy,’ [tuxl] ‘rotten,’ etc. 

4. It is probably not advisable to transliterate the third 
person plural vowel ending of root-stressed second conjuga- 
tion verbs as [u] (p. 94). The [u] ending in root-stressed 
second conjugation verbs is characteristic of the old Mos- 
cow pronunciation. At present, the prevailing pronunciation 
of this vowel in the normal speech of educated Russians is 
i], marked in Soviet phonetic transcription by the hard 
sign. 

5. In several instances, it would appear desirable to 
supply explanations for grammatical constructions given in 
the model sentences. Examples: the use of the nominative 
after sa, to (pp. 46, 53), the peculiar use (for English 
speakers) of da ‘yes’ and njet ‘no’ after negative questions 
(p. 61), the attributive, postposed use of podeSevle ‘cheaper’ 
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(p. 208), the possible implications of each predicate ad- 
jective variant tupe—tupoj ‘dull’ (p. 233), ete. 

6. In several instances, grammatical statements could be 
worded more accurately. It is an exaggeration to say that the 
feminine patronymic -ovna is often contracted to -na (p. 
34). It is an oversimplification to maintain that ‘The object 
of a negated verb is regularly in the genitive case form” 
(p. 51). The author does revise this statement later (p. 297) 
when he points to the very real possibility of accusative 
usage after negated verbs in certain situations. The use of 
the interrogative particle /i (p. 12) is not explained suf- 
ficiently. No mention is made, for example, of its position 
in the sentence. 

7. In several places the transliterated spelling and punc- 
tuation are careless. For example, on pp. 9 and 64 we find 
nji Civo ‘nothing,’ ‘o.k.’ written for unknown reasons as 
two words, but on pp. 17 and 66 we see njizivo as one word. 
On p. 267 the past gerund phrases should be set off by 
commas. 

The number of errata appears small. Examples: ivaniz 
instead of ivanovit (p. 24), fiacé instead of fiancé (p. 200), 
usualy instead of usually (p. 222), smached instead of 
smashed (p. 233). 

MorTON BENSON 

Ohio University 


HAtTzFELD, HeELMut, Initiation a l’Explication 
de Textes Francais. (Munich: Max Huebner. 
1957 Pp. 196.) 


In his book, Initiation ad V’Explication de Textes 
Frangais, Professor Hatzfeld attempts to explain how to 
go about the study of literary texts, first through his de- 
scription of the method to follow, then through concrete 
examples. He is eminently successful in this whole under- 
taking. 

The current edition of |’Initiation is the second one of 
this work, the first having been published in 1922. Some of 
the texts are new, as is a passage from La Peste by Camus. 
Some selections of less interest today have been dropped. 

The book, written in French, starts with a very im- 
portant introduction; it is perhaps the best concise descrip- 
tion of contemporary literary science. In it the author 
explains his ideas on what should constitute a thorough 
“explication de textes.’’ These ideas being based not only 
on his personal views but on the progress made in stylistic 
investigations during the past 30 years. He states that the 
“explication de textes, . . . , ne veut dire autre chose que de 
trouver les détails stylistiques importants et uniques, 
lesquels émanent d’un motif central et contribuent 4 com- 
prendre l’unité artistique de l’oeuvre, ou d’une de ses 
parties représentée par le texts a expliquer.” (p. 8) 

In order to achieve such an understanding of a literary 
passage, the author divides its study into 6 main steps. The 
first 3 being a preparatory work helping us to understand 
the place of the chosen passage in the work from which it is 
taken, its general meaning and also the sources, historical 
or personal, of the work as a whole. The last 3 steps con- 
stitute the real literary analysis and cover the problems of 
structure, style and finally criticism of the passage. 

The preface is followed by example after example of 
“explications de textes,” in which Professor Hatzfeld ap- 
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plies the principles he has explained. He chooses 21 texts 
that cover over 300 years of French literature, going from 
the 17th century to the present. Of course, these passages 
are taken from the works of the greatest French writers. The 
17th and 19th centuries are particularly well represented 
by excerpts from the writings of Molitre, Pascal, Racine, 
La Bruyétre, Hugo, Michelet, Balzac, Flaubert, Mallarmé 
and many other authors of similar stature. Of course, Vol- 
taire and Rousseau represent the 18th century and great 
artists such as Proust, Claudel and Camus the 20th. 

All the texts chosen are very short, permitting their 
thorough analysis. The longest one is slightly over 60 lines, 
some others are only from 20 to 30 lines long. In each case 
the passage is followed by its study. The 6 points men- 
tioned in the introduction are present and every time each 
one is clearly designated in the heading. 

At the end of the book appears quite a large bibliography 
of the works consulted by Professor Hatzfeld. 

The choice of the texts could hardly be surpassed. 
Thanks to their variety these few passages, apart from the 
problem of their explanation, manage to cover most of the 
important trends of French literature through more than 
three centuries. Each one is of outstanding literary value 
and shows a significant phase of the work of its author. 
Furthermore these excerpts have been so selected that they 
possess a definite appeal for modern readers, either because 
they depict eternal characters, or deal with ideas of uni- 
versal significance. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Professor Hatzfeld’s book is 
the work of a thorough and clear thinking scholar. It shows 
the great importance of the “explication de textes.” 
Through his own excellent analysis of the works chosen, 
he proves what wealth is to be found in the study of even 
the shortest of passages. As presented, the “explication de 
textes’ is a fruitful occupation indeed: its value tran- 
scends the text studied; an explanation thus understood 
helps us to better grasp the work of an author as a whole 
and also the period in which it was written, and from which 
it can hardly be dissociated. 

This book should prove to be a useful guide and a source 
of inspiration, not only to all teachers of French but to all 
teachers of literature in general. Clearly, what can be ac- 
complished in the study of a French text can equally be 
applied to the study of literary works written in another 
language. Thanks to its deep but concise explanations, this 
study contributes something almost unique to one of the 
main aspects of the study of a language, namely its cul- 
tural side. 

SUZANNE ABBOTT 

Freedom Hill Elementary School, 

Fairfax County, Virginia 


O’BRIEN, KATHRYN L. AND MARIE STELLA 
LAFRANCE, New First-Year French. New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1958, pp. xxiii 
and 518. 


The authors of this text should be congratulated for their 
contribution to the teaching field. This text will definitely 
achieve a prominent place in the realm of language teach- 
ing. New First-Year French could be called a combination 
of what was excellent in the teaching of French in the past 


and what is good in the teaching of French now. The text 
presents a full and comprehensive course for high-school 
students in the first year of foreign language study. This 
new text is a great improvement over the First-Year French 
Revised by the same authors. The whole book has been 
revised from the front cover to the written exercises. 
Among the many new features are: (1) new type and larger 
page size which make the book more readable; (2) many 
full-color photographs which add sparkle and motivation to 
the book; (3) more and better exercise material; (4) 
Petite Revisions which appear after many lessons, and (5) 
causeries which give the students a picture of French 
geography and French life and customs in the different 
provinces. By far the best aspect of the new book is the 
marked increase in the use of French. English has been 
held to a minimum. New First-Year French can be used to 
develop the overall language ability of the student. As the 
authors state in the preface (p. v) ““New First-Year French 
trains the student to understand French when it is spoken 
(aural skill); to speak it himself (oral skill); and, within 
reasonable limits, to read it and write it. For students 
at this stage the authors believe in painstaking work in all 
four processes.”’ 

New First-Year French contains forty lessons. I doubt if 
the entire book could be completed in one year in the 
average class. With an average class, thirty-five lessons 
would appear to be a full year’s work. The first ten lessons 
give the students enough basic vocabulary and grammar so 
that they feel some sense of control over the language. 
These first ten lessons are very informally organized. They 
contain the usual drills in pronunciation and intonation, 
and of course, the basic principles of grammar. However, 
they also contain a great deal of supplementary material, 
such as songs, poems, games, dialogues, and free composi- 
tions. These first ten lessons not only teach a student 
grammar and pronunciation, but they also give him a sense 
of enjoyment and success in the learning of a new language. 

The remaining thirty lessons follow a more formally or- 
ganized pattern. This pattern is, for the most part, as fol- 
lows: (1) lesson text, with its vocabulary and questionnaire; 
idioms with exercises; verbs and grammar with exercises; 
Petite Revision; readings, songs, or other supplementary 
material. Beginning with Lesson 20, supplementary reading 
appears in the form of causeries, which add a note of free- 
dom and relaxation after the more rigid style of the texts 
proper. These causeries also add to a student’s vocabulary. 
Besides the forty lessons, the book also contains four useful 
appendices: (1) Phonetic table; (2) Auxiliary verbs, regular 
verbs, irregular verbs; (3) Supplementary English, exercises 
for translation; and (4) Present and perfect subjunctive. 
Besides the Petite Revisions at the end of 31 of the 40 
lessons, there are also, beginning with the tenth lesson, and 
every fifth lesson thereafter, comprehensive reviews, which 
offer ample, varied exercises. 

Although the book has many fine merits, I think that 
it is particularily outstanding in two points: (1) its stress on 
verbs, and (2) its pronunciation exercises. The verbs are 
utilized in many exercises and questionnaires, which giv¢ 
the students ample practice in using all forms of the verbs 
in sentences and in dialogues. The student does not merely 
memorize the various conjugations of the different verbs. 
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As far as pronunciation is concerned, the book contains a 
great many pronunciation exercises, especially in the first 
ten lessons, as well as charts and diagrams of the different 
sounds and their position. I think the book has two de- 
ficiencies that, although they have been improved since the 
last edition, still can be further corrected. The two defi- 
ciences are: (1) the use of too much English in many places 
and not enough English in other places, and (2) too much 
stress on memorization, especially in grammar work. As an 
overall text, I think the book has made a very positive con- 
tribution to the teaching field. It is colorful, informative, 
and interesting. The problem of motivation should be 
greatly lessened for the teacher. 
Epwarp N. VEST 
The George Washington University 


GABRIELLE SAVET, André Suarés, 
(Didier, 1959), 187 pp. 


André Suarés, contemporary and companion of Romain 
Rolland at the Ecole Normale, is one of those writers whose 
name is more familiar than his works. Perhaps he does not 
really deserve closer attention today. But Gabrielle Savet’s 
thesis on his critical writings reminds us that he was a 
very fertile author in this field, with passionate and per- 
haps interesting views. 

His specialty was the portrait, in Suarés’ own opinion not 
only a superior form of the art but the core of literature in 
general. He devoted himself to writers (Tolstoy, Ibsen, 
Dostoievsky, Villon, Cervantes, Goethe, Baudelaire, etc.), 
to musicians (Debussy and Wagner) and, in addition to the 
persons he admired, painted his favorite towns and land- 
scapes (particularly of Italy). The finest of himself he put 
into these portraits, which glow with life and color. But 
they are criticism only in a very special sense of the word, 
really more a branch of creative writing in which an author, 
stimulated by love and admiration, abandons himself to his 
intuitive genius. Suarés was indeed not one to be held back 
by facts or figures, as can plainly be seen from Mlle. Savet’s 
exposé of his conception of the critic. 

Suarés detested system and academic critics. Only other 
artists can understand the artist, he declared, for the wings 
of their imagination bear them right to the heart of their 
subject, leaving the Taines outside fumbling in their notes. 
Yet a faithful portrait is not their aim, for they alter, de- 
form, exaggerate as fancy dictates and paint themselves 
as much as their subject. Their unique concern is their 
search for beauty; through great artists and lovely cities 
they would seem to perceive it. Nothing else is worthy of 
their attention. Suarés’ definition of the critic describes the 
sort he was but is of course useless in setting the standards 
or limits for criticism as such. His observations on art in 
general or criticism in particular are too subjective and 
vehement ever to be taken as working principles. 

Actually, as a theorist, he has little new to tell us. Artists 
usually do believe they are the only fit judges of one an- 
other. And the lofty role he assigns to the artist we have 
Come to take for granted. If certain of his thoughts strike 
Mile. Savet by their felicitous expression, she can scarcely 
be impressed by the novelty of their substance. For ex- 
ample: “Suarés écrit que ‘l’art est un besoin essentiel de 
homme’; qu’il ‘refléte notre monde intérieur sous forme 


critique 
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d’images passionnées de la nécessité intérieure’.”’ (p. 32) 
The topics he discusses in literary history are pretty 
threadbare and his views not very exciting. We remain 
unmoved by discussions of the Quarrel of the Ancients and 
Moderns, of Racine versus Shakespeare, of Classicism 
versus Romanticism. We know already that the Realists 
abused the use of concrete detail, that the Romantic poets 
were not very sincere, that Victor Hugo was no psychologist. 
When we run across a rather interesting thought such as the 
relation Suarés tries to establish between the order of life 
and the order of art, we soon get into confusion and para- 
dox. But vagueness, naiveté, lack of proportion, misuse of 
terms are flaws inherent in such “‘creative’’ theorizing. 

After introducing her author and presenting his concep- 
tion of art and criticism, Mlle. Savet turns to specific 
works. Do we find greater originality here? One cannot be 
sure from the present study, for, although Suarés’ tech- 
niques are described and the contents of his essays noted, 
there is little elaboration to situate his contribution in time 
or in relation to other portraitists. This aspect is not en- 
tirely neglected, to be sure: “Entre 1900 et 1920 Suarés fut 
le seul écrivain en France 4 publier un volume entier sur 
Cervantes.” (p. 94) But it would be interesting to know 
also, for example, whether Suarés’ study on Ibsen was a 
pioneer work in France. Since Rolland and Suarés read 
Tolstoy together as students, some comparison between the 
Suarés picture and the Rolland might have been in order. 
Possibly, in view of the nature of Suarés’ portraits, the 
author did not think this very important. Why compare 
his Shakespeare with others when Suarés’ work “n’est ni 
une biographie, ni une étude critique sur Shakespeare,”’ but 
a hymn to Shakespeare “entouré d’un cadre fait de motifs 
personnels et d’idées générales.”” (p. 85) Apparently 
Suarés was a pioneer in introducing Dostoievsky in France 
although the N. R. F. group were also interested in him at 
the same time. Here we would not have found tedious a 
comparison with Gide’s portrait or some remarks on the 
evolution of Dostoievsky criticism. Should we be surprised 
that Suarés saw in Dostoievsky “le héros de la conscience’? 

We must conclude that the pleasure and profit in reading 
Suarés portraits lie in his lyrical and impassioned presenta- 
tion—the way he blends facts with fancies, himself with his 
subject, the way he expresses his views about life and art. 
If they do not seem very tempting as outlined in this book, 
the fault is not with Mlle. Savet, whose thesis is a clear 
and methodical treatment of her subject and a useful piece 
of work. It is probably not entirely with Suarés either, be- 
cause the qualities that have made this author much ad- 
mired are precisely those that elude an analytical study. 
The sort of critic Suarés was shows up to disadvantage al- 
ways when reduced to ideas and method. 

LAURENT LESAGE 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Bascock, EpDNA E., Cooper, CATHERINE M., 
KwaPIL, HELEN M., Bacu, EpitH ANN, 
authors. Editorial Consultant: Carlos Garcia 
Prada; Recording Narrator: Anibal Vargas- 
Barén: Children of the Americas, Spanish 
Series. San Francisco, Harr Wagner Pub- 

lishing Co., 1957-1958. Six books: First 
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Series: Rosita y Panchito, 68 pp. $2.24; Chi- 
quito y Cola Rizada, 90 pp. $2.40; Los 
Viajeritos Venturosos, 89 pp. $2.40; Second 
Series: Paco en el Perti, 140 pp. $2.64; Miguel 
en México, 140 pp. $2.64; Carlos en el Caribe, 
136 pp., $2.64. 


With the rapid expansion of foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary schools this six-volume set of Spanish for elemen- 
tary schools meets an urgent need in the more advanced 
stages of FLES. The most outstanding feature of these 
children’s books is their colorful appearance, outside and 
inside. The front cover of each book bears a large drawing 
in color, with a smaller one on the back cover. Every state- 
ment made in the first group of books (Rosita y Panchito, 
Chiquito y Cola Rizada, and Los Viajeritos Venturosos) is 
accompanied by a corresponding color drawing. The num- 
ber of color drawings in the second series of books dimin- 
ishes progressively, yet they are sufficient in number to 
illustrate the books very adequately. Carol Webb Athery, 
the illustrator of the first three books, has captured the 
Mexican atmosphere and types quite admirably. Donald 
Muth, although more subdued, illustrates the second group 
of three books with understanding and penetration. The 
format of these books is attractive, the printing large and 
easy to read, and the covers good and hard. 

The first three books, which constitute a special group 
in itself, emphasize Mexican types, customs, language and 
costumes, whereas the second group deals with the respec- 
tive regions indicated by their titles, in a more advanced 
presentation. For no apparent reasons, however, the song 
“All4 en el rancho grande,”’ is placed in the book on Peru, 
and a Peruvian youngster by the un-Peruvian name of 
Paco is one of the characters in the Lima scene. Carlos en el 
Caribe, the last of the complete set, takes place in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Yucatan, the Central American countries 
and Cuba and Puerto Rico, ending with a brief visit to 
Spanish-influenced Florida. 

Children of the Americas is a thoroughly thought-out 
series, bringing to the fore a practical child’s vocabulary in 
a very interesting manner, together with a certain amount 
of cultural information. These books can be used separately 
or together. The second group could be used in the seventh 
or eighth grade, after sufficient basis of conversation. These 
books are not designed to initiate the learning of Spanish 
by the reading method. They could profitably be used at 
first as guide books by the teacher. A certain amount of 
conversational ability is essential before reading is started, 
despite the temptation to use a reader, both on the part of 
the pupil as well as the teacher. I do not believe that 
learning is retarded by the elimination of reading, as long as 
hearing and speaking are accompanied by seeing actions, 
objects, gestures or illustrations. Motion pictures have a 
definite advantage over still pictures, as is well known. The 
eye, ear and tongue can be brought into play more effec- 
tively without a book. Reading, therefore, should be held 
back as far as possible. To initiate FLES by the reading 
method shows the same backward step shown in the still- 
too-common grammar approach found in college. The 
direct, oral, conversational method is here to stay, and 
FLES will eventually prove that the teaching of modern 
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languages belongs not in college, not even in high school, 
but in the elementary schools. 

Each of the three books of the first series ends, with a 
“translation’”’ section, one third to one half of the length of 
the entire content of the text. The last three books are 
divided into lessons, progressively longer in each book and 
from book to book. Various techniques of presentation are 
used: dialogue, questions, assignments, “‘cuentos’’ (and 
repaso in the last book). There are pronunciation hints in 
several of the books, and in Carlos en el Caribe an Appendix 
and paradigm of the verbs hablar, beber and vivir, followed 
by thirteen irregular verbs used frequently in the complete 
series. The last three books contain a Spanish-English 
vocabulary. Every book contains songs, games, and drill 
activities. The vocabulary of the series is based on the daily 
life and adventures of youngsters visiting a Spanish-speak- 
ing country. Two teaching guides accompany the set, and 
a 12” 33} RPM record accompanies each book in the series 
Each recording consists of numerous bands of practice 
exercises and reading selections. Ample time is provided for 
children to repeat. 

Children of the Americas is an excellent set of books for 
Spanish FLES and deserves the acclaim it already enjoys in 
the schools. Miss Edna Babcock and her collaborators have 
contributed greatly to the teaching of Spanish in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Jos£ SANCHEZ 

University of Illinois (Chicago) 


BLAISDELL, FOSTER W., JR., Preposition-Ad- 
verbs in Old Icelandic. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 17. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1959, pp. 70. $1.50. 

The starting point for this syntactic investigation, ap- 
parently undertaken as a dissertation, was formed by 
statements in Heusler’s Altislindisches Elementarbuch 
which suggest that a process of development from preposi- 
tion to adverb took place in Old Icelandic. Blaisdell pro- 
vides good evidence for such a process through the careful 
and rigorous examination of the syntactic environment o/ 
the fifteen Old Icelandic “primary prepositions” in eleven 
early prose manuscripts spanning the period 1150-1250. 
The eleven texts, each taken to represent a separate histori- 
cal stage of the language, were analyzed independently; 
collation of the resulting eleven analyses indicated that the 
texts, from the earliest to the latest, show a rather con- 
sistent progression in the percentages of adverbial usage as 
opposed to prepositional usage of the historical preposi- 
tions. 

In a further section the author takes the eleven texts as 
representative of a single stage of Old Icelandic and gives 4 
definition of the syntactic class “preposition” for the period, 
using the criteria of immediate constituency, form, and 
function. He finds that the Old Icelandic preposition’s func- 
tion as relator clearly differentiated it from the class 
“adverb.” 

All of Blaisdell’s readers will agree with his expression 
of the need for descriptive syntactic study. 

B. J. KoEKKOEK 


University of Buffalo 
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